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FOUNDER OF THE BOSTON WOMAN'S COLLEGE. 
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Cornell, Cooper, Peabody must long re- 
main in the front rank of the bright il- 
lustrations of wise philanthropy—a phil- 
anthropy that seeks, by affording well- 
methodized mental and physical training 
to worthy youth, to promote the intel- 
lectual, social, and religious welfare of 
the State and of the nation,—a philan- 
thropy which is philanthropy indeed. 
Now another name appears with 
good claim to share with those mentioned 
in the honor due to well-directed benev- 
olence. John Simmons, an old resident 
of Boston, died in the summer of 1870, 
leaving an extensive estate, the greater 
part of which he bequeathed for the pur- 
pose of founding a college for the practi- 
cal education of young women in the 
various arts, sciences, and industrial em- 
ployments of life. In the language of 
the provision in his will, this bequest 
reads: “ An institution to be called the 
Simmons Female College, for the pur- 


pose of teaching medicine, music, draw- 
ing, designing, telegraphy, and other 
branches of art, science, and industry 
best calculated to enable the scholars to 
acquire an independent livelihood.” 

The portrait indicates an organization 
of fine quality, with a marked predomi- 


nance of the Mental temperament. The 
symmetrical and almost classic facial 
proportions show balance and harmony 
of faculty, while the keen eye, direct 
nose, and thin, positive lips evince clear- 
ness and quickness of insight. The ex- 
panded brow shows the man of reflec- 
tive tendencies, the man of prudent 
counsel, and yet the man of resources. 
Such a man is adapted to superintend 
the operations of a large business. Such 
@ man can administer on finance with 
efficiency. We take it that Mr. Sim- 
mons was a natural financier; not a 
speculator by any means, but a saga- 
cious manager of money interests in un- 
impeachable channels. We would pre- 
sume that “hazard” is a word which 





had nothing in common with his prac- 
tices in the daily business of life; that 
he maneuvered for no heavy “strikes ;” 
made no bold ventures, but calmly and 
systematically conducted his business, 
measuring his plans and purposes by the 
standard of high moral principle. 

That he was cautious, guarded, and 
even polite, the full side-head impresses 
us; that he was strongly influenced by 
scruples of conscience, justice, and pro- 
priety, the breadth and fullness of the 
top-head appear to warrant us in be- 
lieving; and that he was kind, forbear- 
ing, benevolent, and at the same time 
urbane, polite, and delicate in manner, 
the fine development of the upper part 
of the forehead amply testifies. 

The prominence in the region of Ide- 
ality and Constructiveness, together with 
the well-marked reflective intellect, indi- 
cate a scholarly order of mind. Had he 
been able to give his attention to literary 
pursuits early in life, or found circum- 
stances favorable to the cultivation of 
his esthetic faculties, he might have won 
notice and reputation asa writer. There 
is much of the poetic character in that 
face. 

Mr. Smeoxs came to Boston in his six- 
teenth year from Little Compton, Rhode 
Island, where he was born in October, 1796. 
His brother, Cornelius B. Simmons, had pre- 
ceded him, and established a small clothing 
business in the little store on Ann Street, 
which is now amplified into the large estab- 
lishment of his son, Mr. George W. Sim- 
mons. In this little store, no bigger than its 
present counting-room, Mr. Simmons began 
his business life, in company: with his broth- 
er, with whom he remained five years. At 
the age of twenty-one he went into business 
for himself, in a store on the opposite side 
of Ann Street, and the next year he was mar- 
ried to Miss Ann Small, of Providence. He 
subsequently moved his store to North Mar- 
ket Street, and, as his business increased, in 
1840 he opened a clothing department in a 
section of Quincy Hall, above Quincy Market. 
He was the pioneer dealer in ready-made 
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clothing, a trade in which Boston has always 
maintained the first place, and was one of 
the first, if ndét the very first, to adopt the 
“one-price” system. His business grew very 
rapidly. In two years he hired another sec- 
tion of Quincy Hall, and in 1848, finding his 
accommodations there entirely inadequate, 
and being subjected to some trouble by hay- 
ing to move out once in three years, on ac- 
count of the holding of the Charitable Me- 
chanics’ Association Fair, he purchased the 
site at the corner of Congress and Water 
streets in 1849, and erected the building 
known as “ Simmons’ Block,” into which he 
moved his business in that year, and which 
is part of the property devised to the uses of 
the College. In 1854, having accumulated a 
fortune which was deemed a large one in the 
years before the war, he retired from the 
clothing business and devoted himself to the 
purchase and improvement of real estate; it 
is very probable that his benevolent purpose 
was conceived about that time. 

In pursuance of this very laudable aim, 
Mr. Simmons has done as much if not more 
than any other resident of Boston toward the 
creation of the beautiful business structures 
which adorn Devonshire and Franklin streets. 
He was one of the first to build on Franklin 
Street, and it is said that by agreeing to pro- 
cure tenants for the owners of the old build- 
ings, he was the means of securing the erection 
of all the fine stores on that street. In the first 
years of his business life he resided on Sheafe 
Street, afterward removed to Staniford Street, 
and from there to his late residence on Tre- 
mont Street. He also erected the fine houses 
at the corner of Arlington and Beacon streets, 
which he afterward sold. He invested large- 
ly in lands in that part of Boston known as 
the Back Bay, and owed much of his fortune 
to the increase in the value of those lands. 

Mr. Simmons was a man of close business 
habits, and applied himself to the manage- 
ment of his affairs with great persistency. 
He was genial in nature and fond of social 
intercourse, but he seldom confided his plans 
to others. He was naturally a very kind- 
hearted man, and performed many acts of 
charity which were known to few. Unosten- 
tatious in all things, he never sought or held 
public office. He was always straightforward 
and scrupulously just in his transactions, and 





when he made a friend, the friendship was a 
lasting one. 

The beneficent purpose of his life grew out 
of his business observations, As a manufac- 
turer of ready-made clothing he had occasion 
to employ great numbers of workwomen, and 
he early became acquainted with the needs 
of this class, which has grown to be very nu- 
merous in this country. He found that most 
of them were incapacitated for their labor 
by their lack of training. He was constantly 
beset with applications for work from those 
who were unable to sew a single seam prop- 
erly, and he saw much of the suffering among 
the class of destitute needlewomen which it 
became the object of his life to mitigate. He 
was at once convinced of the uselessness of 
charity in relieving them from the difficulties 
and evils which oppressed them. He saw 
that it was industrial education which they 
needed, and determined to devote his fortune 
to the foundation of an institution for the 
purpose, which should supply young and in- 
digent girls with a practical training in some 
of the pursuits of art, science, or industry, by 
which they might be enabled to get a living. 
And for this purpose he planned and toiled 
constantly during the last ten years of his 
life. 

Always frugal in his habits and style of 
living, he continued to practice self-denial and 
self-sacrifice in the later years of his life, 
when his rapidly accumulating fortune and 
the fashions of the day would have warranted 
a freer personal expenditure. Yet he never 
was penurious, and never ceased to enjoy the 
pleasures of rural life at his country home in 
Little Compton, whick he spent much of his 
time in beautifying, and where his death oc- 
curred. He used to visit the home of his 
boyhood frequently in his later years, and 
often sought new health and strength in the 
sports of hunting and fishing, to which he 
was much attached. 

Mr. Simmons would have gladly witnessed 
the operation of his benevolent plan during 
his life, but he never considered the amount 
of his property sufficient to endow properly 
such an institution as he proposed to found. 
He has therefore left the execution of his pur- 
pose to others, and the responsibility is cer- 
tainly great. The property is valued at 
$1,400,000, and will accumulate till it shall 
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have reached $1,900,000, before the work of 
erecting buildings will be begun, so that the 
gift really will amount to the latter sum. 
The time when the institution will begin to 
take outward form can not be determined at 
present, but it is understood that funds will 
accumulate very rapidly. The buildings will 
probably be erected somewhere in the sub- 
urbs. It is quite possible that the State 





may be induced to assume a share in the care 
and management of the “College.” The de- 
tails of the plan, so far as they have been 
decided upon, are contained in the state- 
ment of the will. During the later years 
of his life Mr. Simmons often consulted with 
Mr. Brooks, one of the trustees, upon the 
subject, and there can be little doubt that 
his intentions will be faithfully carried out, 
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GROWTH BY HALF-REVELATIONS. 


BY REV. A. McELROY WYLIE, 


HE late Dr. J. W. Alexander remarked, 

in effect, that speakers and literary men 

must study more in this crowded and busy 
age, to deal in “ seedlings of thought.” 

The suggestion is one of those terse and 
wise sayings which often proves of more 
practical value than a ponderous volume of 
elaborated lore. Who that has gone any dis- 
tance into the field of thought, or has had 
more than a youth’s experience as a hearer in 
the average church or lecture-room, has not 
cried out, “‘ Why will men, whose business it 
is to write or preach—why will they elabor- 
ate, and split hairs, and chop logic to the 
painful end of the remotest details?” Fig- 
ures are alighted upon, and they are ridden 
to death in one’s presence, until that which 
gave an agreeable surprise by its novelty, 
ends by exciting horror at its dying gasps 
and desperate death-throes. Arguments are 
drawn out and feebly extended until they 
break by reason of their very attenuation. 
History ceases to be philosophy speaking by 
fact, and degenerates into a panorama of 
anecdotes, or a drama acted for mere amuse- 
ment. 

Any thoughtful man, who has reached 
middle age, will see certain teachers, stand- 
ing forth from out of the past, who have 
been the successful molders and directors of 
his character. And he will invariably find 
that these teachers were what men call, “ the 
suggestive thinkers.” 

One such comes bursting into the class-room 
on a biting winter’s morning, his whole air 
full of crisp energy, and his eyes sparkling 
with the light of a great thought which he 
has been feeding in his soul, till now it has 
grown too big for confinement, and it must 





leap forth like Minerva from the head of Jupi- 
ter. The professor does not, can not, wait for 
the recitation to begin, but out comes the fledg- 
ling of wisdom, it may be, borne on the 
wings of a direct question. That question, 
not perhaps answered at the time, lies as a 
most powerful excitant upon the mind— 
draws, draws, draws upon the spirit of in- 
quiry; goes with the student; arouses him 
to earnest thinking and persevering investi- 
gation, until he is established in that most 
delicious of all delicious experiences — the 
habit of reflection, earnest search after truth. 

Perhaps a few of these “seedlings of 
thought ” have stood out upon the way of 
the past as great sign-posts, directing us on 
through the confusions and doubts of inex- 
perience, until we have reached the high and 
plainer way of usefulness and duty. 

The human mind is so constituted that it 
is more allured by that which is only half 
revealed—half suggested. It has often been 
noticed that children are longer gratified by 
the rag-doll with its ink strokes for mouth, 
nose, and eyes, than they are by the more 
perfect specimen of cunning art. In the 
latter case, there is no room left for the exer- 
cise of imagination, and little for curiosity, 
both of which are powerful in the childish 
mind. Besides this, there is great pleasure 
and profit derived from the exercise of the 
mind as there is from the exercise of the 
body. Easy games, calling for little bodily 
exertion, and less of skill, are despised by 
the sturdy, growing youth. He demands 
something which will task his muscles and 
challenge his skill, for there is a mine of 
profitable pleasure in the development of 
these. 
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It is thus with the mind, and much more 
true of the soul. We do not thank any man 
for undertaking to chew our victuals for us, 
and we are indignant when we see an old- 
time nurse doing it, even for an infant. The 
world is already too full of those grown-up 
weakly specimens who all their life long 
have had their food chewed for them. They 
had their nurses who would scarcely allow 
their feet to touch the ground, or permit 
them to play or work lest they should soil 
their immaculate clothes. Later on, they 
had their tutors and teachers, who sat by 
their side, and feared nothing so much as 
the pain of a little self-reliant thinking. 
Their lessons were studied for them, they 
leaned upon translations, upon full-extended 
explanations through their entire course, 
and at last were metaphorically propped up 
when they stood to receive their diploma 
and take their degree. 

These are not the men who shake the 
world with those steel-knotted arms which 
bring down the reluctant fruit. The men 
who do this sort of thing are they who, 
from the first period of growth, have worked 
on hints and suggestions; men who have 
never enjoyed more than a half-revelation, 
and this very indistinctness has awakened 
their curiosity, challenged their ambition, 
and aroused their determination to seize that 
which has toyed with their fortune. 

Natural history affords us numerous illus- 
trations of parents early thrusting off their 
offspring, even abandoning them, and using 
harshness to effect their purpose. It is thus 
that the vigor of the race is kept up. And 
the whole of nature and revelation seems to be 
organized upon this model. A mere sugges- 
tion of gold or silver, copper or coal, lies 
winking out of the surface, while the affluent 
veins lie far below, and demand the heroic 
development of mankind as the condition 
upon which their riches shall be seized and 
appropriated. Revelation is sometimes ques- 
tioned on this very ground, that it is obscure, 
dark in its hints, and indistinct in its utter- 
ances. Now, we should expect from all the 
analogies of nature and the course of Provi- 
dence that the Creator would do just this 
thing in a series of revelations. He would 
maintain the same sort of style; and we 
open the Bible and find that He does. 





The Scriptures are full of grains of gold 
scattered on the surface, which tell us of the 
massive mines of solid bullion which abide 
beneath. The treasure is hid in the field, 
and is forced upon no man. To buy and to 
search are his duties. Light comes to the 
spiritual eyes, and distinctness increases to 
the bodily eye, going into the dark by stead- 
ily gazing and contemplating. We make 
bold to say that God always carries a man 
up through all the grades of development, 
by an unending series of hints and sugges- 
tions. 

We are told that the very angels desire to 
look into these things; by which we under- 
stand that there was no full revelation given 
to even the hierarchy of heaven; that the 
dispensation toward them was the dispensa- 
tion of “seedlings,” and not of the full, 
broad fruitage of a complete development. 
It is thus that even angelic powers are drawn 
on toward the higher degrees of a heavenly 
growth, and so of ever-increasing delight. 

This whole subject, therefore, carries a very 
simple and important application. If we 
mean to be wise, we must follow closely the 
analogies of divine wisdom as it is display- 
ed in creation, providence, and revelation. 
Parents, preachers, writers, speakers, guard- 
ians, and educators must deal more in the 
“ seedlings,” the suggestions, hints, and thrust 
off their protégés (and all of us are protégés 
in reference to those above us), and compel 
the undeveloped to put forth their own self- 
entertained energies and purposes, for the 
law of all healthful growth is from within 
outward, 

And just here lies the danger and damage 
of wealth. Everything is chewed and put 
into the mouth. There is neither motive 
nor necessity for self-reliance and manly ex- 
ertion, and so the undeveloped youth remains 
undeveloped ever in the period of manhood, 
and is fortunate if he can sustain merely a 
negative and quiescent character. 

Coming back, for a conclusion, to the lit- 
eral application of the phrase, here is the 
advantage of the well-conducted family 
newspaper. It is not a treatise for the few. 
It is a gantlet of suggestions, perpetually 
recurring. It meets the great want of a 
busy age. It takes busy men on the wing, 
when no time could be given for bringing 
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up the ponderous volume. It reaches, there- 
fore, the million, and benefits the mass, by 
the perennial current of vital suggestions 
which, more or less, must find a lodgment in 
the minds and hearts of multitudes of read- 
ers, and start chem vigorously onward in the 


course of far higher and still higher attain- 
ment. The well-conducted family newspaper 
is the garden of seedlings—the nursery — 
which can supply an entire colony, and set 
them upon the cultivation of their own farms 


and gardens. 
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WHAT CAN I DO BEST!—PURSUITS REQUIRING STRENGTH. 


THE BLACKSMITH. 
OME persons are so organized, mentally 
and physically, that anything like hard 
work awakens dread and aversion. They do 
not lack the spirit of industry; they are will- 
ing to give attention, thought, and such 
effort as they can bestow, but they can not 
take hold of heavy, hard work. They could 
ride all day, and half the night—the steam- 
engine or horse doing the drudgery. They 
can think, talk, watch, wait, negotiate, and 
do light work. These persons generally have 
light muscles, a comparatively small chest, 
and not very much digestive power. They 
make but little steam; the base of their brain 
is comparatively small, and most of their 
cerebral development is forward of the ears. 
Another class likes hard work; as it has 
been said, “their muscles ache with pure 
strength,” and if they are confined to light 
occupations or sedentary pursuits, they fret, 
are discontented, and are likely to quit the 
business at the first opportunity. Such a 
boy, put to engraving, type-setting, watch- 
making, or tailoring, will straighten up a 
hundred times a day, and every fiber in his 
system will yearn for liberty and for labor. 
Therefore physiology—bodily development— 
is to be considered in selecting a pursuit as 
well as mental disposition and talent. 
Among the trades requiring robustness of 
constitution, with strong bones and muscles, 
large lungs, and a broad base of brain, we 
would name blacksmithing—including car- 
riage-ironing—bricklaying, carpentry, cooper- 
ing, iron-founding, milling, millwrighting, 
tanning, stone-cutting, stone masonry, mining, 
farming, lumbering, and sea-faring. Each of 
these pursuits demands a similar general 
bodily organization, because each requires 
bone and muscle, strength and energy, hardi- 
ness and health—in short, the power to gen- 
erate vitality by converting food into nour- 





ishment, thus giving muscular force and con- 
stitutional vigor to perform the necessary 
labor. But the mental differences required 
for a first-class blacksmith, miller, or farmer 
might cause a failure in one or all if their 
vocations were exchanged. 

BLACKSMITHING. 

We regard the blacksmith as the prince of 
mechanics, He is at once an artist and a 
mechanist. He who can mold a statue, 
having in his mind the image, while the clay 
is yet but a rude mass, and knows how to re- 
move the excrescent parts, and mold the 
mass into the requisite forms, has the same 
talent which the blacksmith requires, who 
withdraws from the forge the flaming bar of 
metal, and is required to mold it with his 
hammer into the desired shape. This shape 
must exist in his mind as the statue does in 
the mind of the sculptor, and though the 
fact of repeated heavy blows seems-a rude 
way of working out his artistical thought, it 
is only so because his metal is less malleable 
than the plastic clay. We contend that 
whoever can be a first-class blacksmith could 
be also an artist in clay and marble. But the 
blacksmith, in order to reduce the firm metal 
to the form required, must have muscle, 
strength, executiveness, resolution, thorough- 
ness, power, and, if we might say it, the ele- 
ments of fineness joined with the elements of 
coarseness; the elements of taste with the 
elements of strength. 

A first-class blacksmith requires to be a 
first-class man ; and though his face be black- 
ened and his hands hard, he will generally 
be found with a fine, strong brain. 

We are speaking, it will be remembered, 
of the first-class blacksmith. We have visit- 
ed large factories where edge-tools were man- 
ufactured, and in the examination of a hun- 
dred or two of the forgers we have found 
them to be very superior men, capable of tak- 
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ing and maintaining a good rank in any field 
of industry or education. In such places the 
best workmen are required. Ample compen- 
sation attracts the best class. Competition 
weeds out the poorer, and presents as a re- 
sult a class of men who are an honor to any 
age or country. 

The faculties which the blacksmith must 
have to be first-class, are, large Form, to give 
the idea of shape, and enable him to realize 
the form required in the article which is hiss- 
ing on his anvil. He does not, like the car- 
penter, map out the article he chooses to 
make, and hew off all the unnecessary parts, 
but molds the whole mass into the thing de- 
sired, or so much of it as is required, wasting 
nothing. He must have the organ of Size, 
which measures proportions and magnitudes, 
and so nicely is this faculty exercised, that 
rivets, nails, and other small articles that are 
made without measurement, will be found 
almost exactly alike in size and weight. We 
may say that the wood-turner also requires 
the organs of Size and Form in an equal de- 
gree of development and culture, but he does 
not require so much imagination or creative 
talent as the blacksmith. 

The blacksmith requires Constructiveness, 
to give him an idea of mechanical adaptation, 
and also facility in the use of tools. He 
must understand the mechanical laws which 
are involved in the construction of the thing 
in hand, and the mechanical forces required 
to produce the desired result. He needs 
Ideality, to give appreciation of style, beau- 
ty, and harmony, and to aid in creating the 
thing in his mind’s eye, before the iron be- 
gins to take form—in short, a clear concep- 
tion of what is to be done before it is com- 
menced, If he is making edge-tools, and has 
to temper them, he needs the faculty of 
Color, to appreciate the requisite shade or 
color of the steel when, by the action of heat, 
the temper has come to the right point. 

The faculty of Imitation, also, enables a 
man to imitate his own processes until his 
whole body, as it were, becomes habituated 
to the doing of a particular thing. We be- 
lieve that an experienced blacksmith, if he 
would work a month in making horse-nails, 
or knife-blades, or any other small affair, he 
would become so accustomed to it, that he 
could make an article with his eyes shut, 





guided by the sense of feeling, communicated 
to him by the handle of his hammer, and by 
his sense of hearing—Imitation aiding if not 
lying at the bottom of this state of facts. In 
other words, the process becomes automatic, 
just as does the using of the knife and fork, 
walking, dressing one’s self, and the like. 

These, then, are the talents required by 
this most useful of mechanics, We say most 
useful, because he not only makes his own 
tools, but the tools of every other mechanic, 
or the tools by means of which every me- 
chanic’s implements are constructed. But 
the blacksmith requires, in addition to these 
talents, the disposition, as well as the bodily 
conditions, to qualify him for his work. 
These talents might be possessed by the 
watchmaker, and, in the main, ought to be. 
But the blacksmith must have the spirit of 
courage imparted by Combativeness and De- 
structiveness; he must have determination, 
imparted by large Firmness. He must be 
what the Germans call a “schmiter,” hence 
“schmidt,”—in English, smith. Combative- 
ness gives this disposition to smite. A man 
in whom it is large, likes to do all his work 
with a blow or a jerk. He will split wood 
or chop wood rather than saw it. One with 
less Combativeness prefers the drawing stroke 
of the saw rather than the sudden blow of 
an axe. Large Destructiveness gives that 
kind of efficient force and severity, a tenden- 
cy to crush and batter, that the trade re- 
quires. The stone-cutter, whose business is 
largely affected by blows, needs also Combat- 
iveness and Destructiveness. The carpenter, 
whe likes to use the axe, the adz, and the 
hammer, will be found amply endowed with 
Combativeness and Destructiveness. 

There are many minor qualities which tend 
to make the blacksmith successful or to hin- 
der his success, such as Cautiousness, Ap- 
probativeness, Self-Esteem, Acquisitiveness, 
Secretiveness,—all the qualities that go to 
make up 4 judicious and influential charac- 
ter will of course aid the blacksmith, as it 
would a man in any other trade or occupa- 
tion. 

Let no young man, then, engage in black- 
smithing who has not an energetic physical 
constitution adapted to work hard. He 
should next have enough Combativeness and 
Destructiveness to give the disposition to use 
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the power he possesses and strike while the 
iron is hot, and that degree of Firmness and 
steadfastness which will enable him to use 
his power persistently until the iron becomes 
cool. He should have a broad, deep chest, 
large bones, brawny muscles, a head broad in 
the region of the ears, wide at the temples, 
broad between the eyes, with a prominent 
brow, with strong if not coarse hair, and 
rather dark complexion. Such a man will 
be tough, efficient, enduring, and, if temper- 





ate, successful. It should not be forgotzen 
that the blacksmith, especially the horse- 
shoer, should have a keen sense of hearing, 
because in driving horse-shoe nails he is quite 
as much guided by the sound as by anything 
else as to whether the nail is running iato 
the sensitive portion of the foot or turning 
out of the hoof at the proper piace to make 
the clinch. When the hearing becomes much 
“mpaired, the horse-shoer resigns his post, or 
pricks many a valuable horse’s foot. 
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EX-GOV. SMITH, NOT EDWARD HARRIS. 


A CORRECTION. 
————— 


N our May number we presented a portrait 
purporting to be that uf Mr. Edward Har 
ris, the eminent manufacturer of Rhode Island, 
and so designated it. A day or two after we 
had commenced distributing the JOURNAL 
among subscribers and others, we discovered 
that a mistake had been made, in that said por- 
trait was not that of Mr. Harris, but of another 
well-known manufacturer of the same State, 
who administered not only the affairs of a large 
business, but had for two consecutive terms ad- 
ministered the affairs appertaining to the guber- 
aatorial effice of his State, Hon. James Y. 
Smith. This portrait was published in good 
taith, we supposing it to be an authentic rep- 
sesentation of the man whose biographical out- 
line accompanied it. Besides, it had appeared 
several weeks before in a New York weekly, 
and its appropriateness had been unquestioned, 
at least the error had not been brought to the 
knowledge of the publisher of the weekly un- 
til developed by the JouRNAL. 

That there may be no room for quibble or 
unjust reflection, we would state that the phre- 
nological sketch accompanying the portrait 
was predicated of the portrait as it stands by 
one who had not read the biography, and if it 
be that of ex-Governor Smith, we are willing 
1o subject the question of its suitability to the 
personal friends of that gentleman. 

We have been at some pains to secure the 
portrait of Mr. Harris, herewith presented, so 
that our readers shall not be cheated of their 
rights in the matter; and it will only be neces- 
sary for them to refer to the May number to 
adapt the biographical sketch there given to 
the following outline of character. 


The temperament of this eminent manu- 





-acturer indicates first-rate health, vigor, and 
earnestness. He has much ardor and enthu- 
siasm, which combine not only with his 
thoughts, but with his earnestness of action. 
He would succeed well as a soldier, or as a 
railroad manager, and in out-of-door business 
enterprises, especially those requiring haste, 
positiveness, and thoroughness in their con- 
duct. His portrait indicates large perceptive 
organs, especially Individuality, which gives 
quickness of observation, and greatly contrib- 
utes toward one’s ability to take in quickly 
all the facts connected with a subject. Ina 
position where a dozen men would be wait- 
ing to ask questions or receive directions, he 
would exhibit remarkable talent for the ac- 
curate dispatch of such business. Supposing 
he were a police magistrate in New York, he 
would look through a case at a glance, taking 
into consideration the appearance of the cul- 
prit, the facts of his arrest, and other relating 
matters, and give him six months in the peni- 
tentiary after a half-minute’s reflection, and hit 
the nail on the head in awarding his judgment. 

He has a remarkable memory of facts—for- 
gets nothing ; carries all his business, indeed, 
all his personal experiences, in his mind, so 
that they may be used at a moment’s notice. 

The upper part of the forehead in the cen- 
ter is unusually large, indicating great Com- 
parison, or the power to detect likeness or 
unlikeness, and discrepancies relating to sub- 
jects or things. 

The organ of Human Nature appears to be 
remarkably developed ; he reads the mind of 
a stranger before the latter has had time to 
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speak. Influenced by the same strong fac- 
ulty, he is able to manage men, and place 
them in their proper places. 


His Benevolence is large, hence he has a | 


great deal of geniality and kindness, espe- 


critical acumen rather than to his prudence 
for success in what he undertakes, He adapts 
himself to circumstances, and follows the rules 
and customs of business just so far as they 
are in harmony with his plans and purposes. 














PORTRAIT OF EDWARD HARRIS. 


cially in connection with his social nature. 
Cautiousness and Conscientiousness do not 
seem to be largely developed, hence we infer 
that he has a tendency to dash ahead, and 
trust to his knowledge, discrimination, and 


He appears to have rather large Venera- 
tion, and under favorable conditions would 
be likely to show a good degree of the de- 
votional spirit; his religious nature, how- 
ever, is more inclined to show itself in the 
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nature of practical liberality, especially in 
things of a public nature, so that he would 
be generally recognized as a good neighbor 
and an enterprising and valuable citizen. 
Had he been educated for the law, he would 
have made in all probability a fine orator and 
a brilliant advocate. He appears to have 
excellent mechanical judgment, but his talent 





lies more in his perceptive power, in his 
memory, in his clearness and quickness of 
analysis, in his knowledge of character, and 
in his ability to control men and affairs. 


In the next or an early number, with more 
space at command than now, we shall take the 
opportunity to furnish a biographical sketch of 
Governor Smith, and so “square the account.” 


—_—_+02—__—_ 


BEYOND. 


Dear Lord! what lies beyond? 

Beyond these mountains rising grand and tall ; 
Ie it some vast illimitable expanse ? 

And is that all ? 

Or is it some fair land ; 

The land of song of which the poet sings, 
Some island beautiful, whereon are found 

All fair and lovely things * 


We know what lies this side ; 

Broad fields and pleasant meads and arid plains, 
And little hills, rugged perchance, but crowned 
With healthful grains. 

Deserts and dreary wastes, 

And low green valleys open on our sight, 

And over all the silent, solemn Stars 

Keep watch in the still night. 


But what doth lie beyond ? 

Is it some garden rich in fruit and flower, 
Where blossoms honey-laden there distill 
Their fragrance hour by hour ? 





And do they never fade? 

Nor are they chilled by bitter winds that blow 
Down the steep heights upon the farther side ? 
Nor touched by frost nor snow ? 


Oh, what doth lie beyond ? 

Who, who can tell? Is it some fair, green shore ? 
On which the waves of a transparent sea 

Break evermore ? 

Hath no one e’er beheld 

What is so far beyond our mortal ken ? 

Hath none of all that crossed these purple hills 
Ever returned again ? 


Ah, soon mine 2yes shall see 

Beyond these hills, beyond the gloom and gold, 
And that strange land so wrapped in mystery 

I shall behold. 

Then shall the morning break, 

The happy morning break with song and sun, 
And doubt and-mist shall flee away and night 
Shall be forever done. 


—___+0+——_ 


HOW MY FUTURE WAS REVEALED TO ME. 
BY D. HASTINGS. 


AM not superstitious, and have never been 

a believer in spiritualism or magnetism; 
indeed, my whole family are remarkably op- 
posed to them, and I have been educated to 
have the most utter contempt for everything of 
the kind. But I have an experience to submit 
to your judgment which, to say the least, is 
very strange. 

I have never related it to any one, but as I 
haye so vivid a recollection of it, and it made 
so deep an impression upon my mind, it would 
hurt me inexpressibly to hear the subject 
laughed at or spoken of lightly. And now, 
after pondering it in my heart for a term of 
years, I submit it to you as one of the “strange 
phenomena of man’s interior or soul-life.” 

It was one morning in January, 186-; I 
apparently awoke from a sound sleep to find 
myself spiritually suspended over my bed, 
looking down at myself, or my body, rather, 
which lay there as if wrapt in slumber. I 
noticed the position; my head resting upon 





one arm, the other thrown over the coverlet, 
my hair in crimping-pins, the embroidered 
night-dress, and the garnet and pearl engage- 
ment-ring upon my finger. I saw everything 
in the chamber with perfect distinctness, the 
arrangement of the furniture, a shaw] and bon- 
net belonging to my sister hanging over a 
chair; and looking out of the window, I no- 
ticed that the limbs of the apple-tree were 
loaded with snow which had fallen during the 
night. I seemed to be accompanied by my 
father and a very dear friend, both of whom 
had died some time before, and also by some 
others whom I could not name. They told me 
they had come for me, that I had passed the 
confines of the spirit-world, and was where 
neither pain nor sorrow nor disappointment 
could affect me more. I was more happy than 
I can express. Then I saw my mother and 
sister quietly sleeping in the next room, and 
noticed among other things that Margie had a 
sea-green ribbon threaded through her auburn 
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curls; and then as I thought of my brother 
and betrothed, I seemed to be with them in 
their rooms, although they were away and 
hundreds of miles apart. When I pictured 
the sorrow of these loved ones when they 
should have learned that I was dead, I 
begged for life for their sakes. My spirit-com- 
panions told me to ponder well, and I did so. 
I saw my life stretched out before me, abound- 
ing in trials, sorrows, and bitter disappoint- 
ments. I saw my mother weary and sick, and 
knew that I alone could comfort her; my 
young brother and sister beset by temptations, 
from which a sister’s gentle hand might save 
them ; and, hardest of all, the one I loved and 
trusted before all others stood at the altar with 
one younger, fairer, and better loved than I 
had ever been ; and my own life-path stretched 
on, doing good among the poor, needy, and 
wretched,—but always alone. Not a pleasant 
prospect; but as my choice was given me, I 
accepted it. They promised to watch over me, 
saying, “ Go back if you will, and take up the 
burden of life again, but do not dread death ; 
you have passed it,—it has no terrors,” and they 
seemed to leave me. I struggled and awoke. 
Everything in the room was exactly as I had 
seen it with my spiritual eyes, and the gnarled 
branches of the old apple-tree by the window, 
which were brown and bare when I retired, 
were loaded with snow. While I was still 
looking at them, and wondering at the coinci- 
dence, my sister, who usually shared my room, 
came bounding in; “So you are awake!” she 
cried. “When I returned from the party at 
midnight, you were sleeping so soundly that I 
threw down my wraps here, and taking my 
night-dress went in and shared mamma’s bed ; 
she is always awake, you know; and see, I was 
so stupid and sleepy I forgot to untie my hair, 
and my beautiful sea-green ribbon is ruined. 
You are as pale as a ghost! Is your headache 
gone? Itis too badit kept you from the party ! 
We had a glorious time, and the new music 
teacher at the Seminary was there, Miss Nellie 
Spencer, the sweetest little bit of a lady! I 
have fallen in love with her. I will go on 
with my music now without any coaxing. 
You must see her—we will call.” We did call, 
the next day, and it was with difficulty that I 
preserved my composure when I recognized in 
this dainty lady who won all hearts as if by 
magic, the original of the bride whom I had 
seen in my vision standing at the altar with 
my betrothed, Sydney Preston. My next let- 
ter from him was blue and despondent. He 
did not like his new situation; the people 





lacked cultivation and refinement; his pupils 
were rude, and his boarding-place not at all 
what he would like. The description of his 
room which followed coincided exactly with 
my visionary recollection of it. So as every- 
thing was in such opposition to his esthetic 
tastes, when the position of Professor of Nat- 
ural Science was offered him at our Seminary, 
he was only too glad to accept it and return 
home. All these things made such an impres- 
sion upon my mind that, guided by the knowl- 
edge which my vision furnished me, I took 
measures to ascertain what influences were 
acting upon my brother in the great city 
where we had placed him under the care of 
one whom we trusted, and who had pledged 
himself to have a personal supervision of him. 
I found him, as I expected, in a room which he 
shared with three companions who spent their 
leisure in card-playing, smoking, wine-drinking, 
and in initiating their innocent room-mate into 
all their own evil amusements! A boarding- 
place, therefore, was found for “ poor Tray,” 
which -was in reality a home; and thanking 
God that this evil was averted, I returned to 
my duty of nursing my mother who had been 
for years in delicate health, and awaited the 
severing of the tie which bound me to my 
lover, a fate which I was now sure must come. 
For a short time he was as attentive as usual ; 
and I treated him with my customary devotion 
even after I knew he expected me to ask an 
explanation of his coolness. I loved him with 
my whole heart, and was true to him, so would 
not help him to break the troth which I now 
saw was irksome to him. But it came at last. 
Those were dark days—I will not dwell upon 
them. Sufficient that his propinquity to Miss 
Spencer, and her remarkable beauty, infatuated 
him. I do not blame him; it was to be. I 
think he suffered then—I know he has done so 
since. We both needed the discipline, or we 
should not have had it. I stood in the church 
and saw them married,—just the tableau I had 
seen before— then returned to my mother’s 
deathbed. We buried her. God knows how 
I lived through that dreary time. There was 
no end of trouble about settling the estate, all 
of which devolved upon me. I had now both 
a mother’s and a sister’s care for my beautiful, 
giddy sister, and was hourly thankful that there 
was some one to watch over and guide her 
aright. She is married now to a good and 
true Christian gentleman. 

My brother is a worthy man, in good busi- 
ness, and I am the matron of one of our large 
charitable institutions. When the situation 
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was offered me, I had many doubts as to my 
capacity for it; but with my first glance down 
through the long dining-room and the adjacent 
dormitories, I recognized another and the last 
scene in my vision, and knew I had found my 
life-work. 

Now, having heard my story in as few words 
as I can tell it, will some one learned in the 
wonderful science of psychology kindly offer 
an explanation of it? Was I for the time 
being a disembodied spirit? It was not a 
common dream, and it could not have been 
nightmare, since I saw accurately things of 
which I had not the slightest previous knowl- 
edge. Some incredulous person may say that 
the vision—or whatever it was—made such a 
powerful impression upon my mind that I 
have allowed myself to be influenced by it, and 
consequently these events have taken place as 
a matter of course. But that isnot so. Ihave 
always had a dread of it, amounting almost to 
a superstitious fear, and have tried in vain from 
my previous knowledge to evade the results 
which have eventually followed. 

——_+0o—_—__ 


ORTHODOX PLAGIARISM. 


TAKE my pen to enter my feeble protest 


against one of the popular evils of the 
day—the mutilation of sacred poetry. Now, 
a poem is the author’s very own, the out- 
pouring of the treasures of his inmost soul ; 
what right, then, has any one to alter and so 
disfigure it that the writer himself would 
hardly be able to recognize it in its modern 
garb? For instance, take some familiar 
hymn, and read it as printed in some half- 
dozen different hymn-books of as many dif- 
ferent denominations. One has altered a 
word here or a line there, without chang- 
ing either the sense or metre; while in 
another book perhaps the sense is entirely 
different from what the author intended, the 
poem being actually torn limb from limb in 
a most barbarous manner. Isthisright? In 
a collection of secular poems by standard 
writers, should such alterations occur, what a 
furor would be created among the literati of 
the age! The compiler would be thought 
at least very ill-informed, if not dishonest, or 
the poor printer would be most soundly 
rated for typographical errors. Why not, 
then, treat with as much deference religious 
poetry? Some strong advocates of congre- 


gational singing, strenuously opposed to 





organs, choirs, etc., seem, nevertheless, in 
favor of this modern plagiarism, by using 
without protest this mutilated mass of 
poetry. A familiar hymn is given out in a 
mixed congregation; singers are plenty, 
hymn-books scarce; every one thinks he 
knows that hymn, he has heard it from his 
earliest infancy,—not the original, but the 
one printed and sung by his own particular 
denomination. Well, the singing commences, 
and a perfect Babel begins. “ Ah, ”.“* Oh,” 
“ Alas!” jingle together in the utmost con- 
fusion, while each one, looking askance at his 
neighbor, is shocked to think that he don’t 
know that time-honored hymn any better, 
and offers up a silent thanksgiving for having 
had parents who made him learn hymns in 
his youth. A good old practice, if the 
original could always be at hand, is to com- 
mit it to memory. 

I, for one, should love to possess a hymn- 
book with the poems as originally written, 
and the authors’ names above them; but what 
profit or pleasure is there in either learning or 
teaching garbled extracts of anything? 
What would Shakspeare be could every one 
alter it at will, quote or misquote, and call it 
Shakspeare still? If the hymn as originally 
written will not suit each particular creed, why 
not let it alone and write another that «will? 
But in the name of good taste, sound morality, 
and independence, leave the good old hymns 
alone in their pristine glory. Cc. M. 8. 

—___+0e-—___ 


TRUE CULTURE. 
SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. 


? GOOD education is that which assures 


to the body all the —— the per- 
fection of which it is capable.”— 


[True, most noble Greek! And ae requires 
physical as well as mental training. Good 
healthy bodies as well as educated minds. 
Hot-house plants are very pretty, but very 
tender. Let us combine beauty with strength.] 


“All the powers of the soul are increased 
and renewed by exercise.” —Galen. 


[Action is life, inaction is decay and death. 
Let us wear out, not rust out.] 

“ Nutrition, or muscular development of an 
part of the body, occurs in direct relation wit 
the active movements to which the part has 
been subject.”—Ling. 

[Precisely so it is with the mind. Thinking 
increases the powers of intellect, while inac- 
tivity permits the blood and mind to stagnate. ] 
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“Tam convinced that he who devotes two 
hours each day to vigorous [physical] exer- 
cises, will eventually gain those two hours, and 
a couple more into the bargain.”— Washington 
Irving. 

[Just so. Ride a horse, row a boat, climb 
the hills, roll a hoop, fly a kite, saw wood, do 
anything to give full and free play to all the 
bones and muscles of the body, at least once 
each day, if you would keep in good condition. 
Physical indolence and inertness permits gout, 
apoplexy, torpidity, and other diseases to 
break down and kill the victim.] . 

“The first wealth is health. Sickness is 
poor-spirited, and can not serve any one; it 
must husband its resources to live. But health 
or fullness answers its own ends and has to 
spare, runs over and inundates the neighbor- 
hood and creeks of other men’s necessities.” — 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

[Think of a poor, sick preacher feeding on, 
instead of feeding his people; or of a sick phy- 
sician drawing the life out of his patient, in- 
stead of pouring a flood of healthy life into 
him by look and touch. Ah, the power of a 


healthy preacher or a healthy physician to do 
good, and, almost, bring the dead to life !] 

“ Self-development aims at the most perfect 
performance of all human duties. Its condi- 
tions are a sound mind in a healthy ‘~* The 

xe 


better the body the better the mind. rcise 
—hard, continued exercise—will enable us to 
make the most of ourselves Without use, the 
members of the body wither and die. With- 
out exercise, the faculties of the mind are 
weakened and debilitated.”—Rev. H. B. Webb. 

[That is true preaching, Mr. Webb. Now 
tell your people of the bad effects of taking 
into their stomachs such substances as whisky 
and tobacco; of the great goodness—in a relig- 
ious sense—of a proper diet, of proper bodily 
habits, a sweet temper, a loving nature, and 
right relations with God and man. Do this, 
and you will put men on the right track for 
life, here and hereafter. ] 


—_~~+0o——_—_ 


THE BEAUTY OF THE MIND. 


BY MISS FRANCES L. KEELER. 


Tuere’s beauty in a rose-tinged cheek. 
And in a glowing eye, 

And beauty in the mortal form,— 
But these will fade and die. 


There’s beauty, too, in silks and gems 
That hide the heaving breast ; 

But richest robes and jewels rare 
Can not withstand Time's test. 


It matters not though fairest face 
Nor costliest robes we find, 

Can we in word and deed but trace 
The beauty of the mind. 





THE BOY-SUICIDES AGAIN.* 
S some erroneous statements have been 
made by. the press and others, in relation 
to the suicides of George H. Starr and Alfred 
Garraway, I think it due to the cause of science, 
friendship, and truth to give a plain statement 
of the facts in regard to these two remarkable 
cases, I knew Alfred Garraway intimately for 
more than a year before his death, meeting him 
almost daily, and having frequent conversations 
with him. I was also acquainted with Starr; 
and thérefore can vouch for the correctness of 
what I am about to relate concerning them. 

It has been stated that Garraway was a re- 
porter for the World for a long time, and was 
turned away from that position because of in- 
competency ; that “stung to frenzy by the fact 
that he could not see his way to earn a plow- 
boy’s wages, he became insane and tried re- 
peatedly to destroy himself;” and also that 
he was & most singular and abnormal char- 
acter. . - 

This is in great part a mistake, since he 
had not been a reporter for any newspaper 
since 1869, and in that year was on the Worlds 
staff for two weeks only, and left of his own 
accord because he thought himself unsuited to 
the occupation, and that it was bad for his 
health. Early in the year 1870 he commenced 
the study of the law, with the intention of 
making it his profession. During the whole 
of that year, and up to the time of his death, 
he was entirely easy in his circumstances, be- 
sides having a good position in the office in 
which he was reading law, where his services 
were compensated in a way which alone could 
have been sufficient for his support. 

It has also been said that young Starr had 
such a precocious mind, that, together with 
Garraway, he wandered:-off amid the mazes of 
unwholesome ratiocination to such a degree 
that their minds became so unbalanced that 
Starr committed suicide. This seems to me 
quite out of the way, because Starr was not 
considered “sentimentally precocious.” On 
the contrary, he had no liking for metaphysical 
conversations or doctrinal disputations; and 
even if he had, Garraway entirely discounte- 
nanced discussions of that character. 

That Garraway’s suicide was the result of 
insanity no one can doubt, but that insanity 
was not the result of “ abnormal development 
nor of unwholesome ratiocination ;” for he has 





* For previous statement of these cases, see page 231 
April number of this Jounna. 
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often declared to me, whenever I sought to en- 
gage with him in discussions of a metaphysi- 
cal kind, that, with Mr. Beecher, “he accepted 
things as they are, and that if things were so 
and so we could not alter them by our reason- 
ings, and therefore ought not to bother our- 
selves in speculating about them.” His insan- 
ity was primarily caused by a fall received at 
school when he was a youth, and superinduced 





by the shock of Starr’s death. When he fell 
at school he was insensible for a long time, and 
delirious for some weeks. After the fall his 
manner changed from brightness and cheerful- 
ness to gravity and sometimes gloominess. 
From that day to the day of his death he was 
of a somber nature, and this incipient insanity 
culminated on the death of his friend and in 
his own suicide. WILLIAM Q. JUDGE. 








epartment of Jhnoogy, 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in she knowledge of man.—Spurzheim. 











MAN: HIS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 
BY U. L, HUYETTE, M.D. 


CHAPTER I. 

ERHAPS no question has been the sub- 

ject of as much speculation, and so 
perplexed the minds of scholars of all times, 
as the date of the origin of man. We find 
the problem stated in the literature of all 
ages—as well in the cosmogonic myths of 
antiquity as in the visionary dogmas of 
modern chronologists—and the solution yet 
remains a mystery; for it is no more a task 
for an individual to state his own age from 
memory, than it is to compute definitely 
the age of our race. Preceding the dawn 
of the historic period there was the fabu- 
* as era, of which we know nothing save 
the vague traditions of the ancients; we are 
unable to say when it began, o1 tu define the 
line separating it from succeeding times, so 
uncertain are the landmarks, and so gradual 
is the transition from one to the other. All 
ancient nations traced their origin to the 
gods, whom they believed were their ances- 
tors. The earliest knowledge we have of 
man’s history dates from the call of Abraham; 
and even from this period to that of Solo- 
mon there are so many links wanting, and so 
many deficiencies in the chain, that it is very 
unsatisfactory indeed. This subject has long 
been burdened by visionary dogmatisms, and 
it is but recently that it has begun to receive 
the light of scientific inquiry. So, while we 
can never hope to attain to a perfect knowl- 
edge of the question (there being so many 
insurmountable obstacles in the way), we can 
at least hope, by the aid of ethnological, 








archeological, and scientific research, to ap- 
proximate it. 

Usher, Bishop of Armagh, the father of 
the chronology which we, together with 
Western Europe, have been taught to adhere 
to, lays claim to the Bible as his authority ; 
but it does not require much penetration to 
detect the fallacy, for the Bible—authority 
on what it pertains to—is not a work on 


' chronology, and an examination of the book 


will render it apparent that there are too 
many imperfections in the department from 
which he draws his inspiration, to afford a 
satisfactory basis for the chronology of the 
race. What we propose to prove in this 
paper is, that we have underrated the age of 
the human family, and are forced to admit 
the assertion of the geologist, that “ the date 
of man must be carried back much farther 
than we had heretofore imagined.” In 
search of support to this proposition, I ask 
the reader to accompany me down the vista 
of ages, to go with me into far-off times and 
visit the scenes of ancient glory; to linger in 
the shade of the palaces and groves of an- 
tiquity, there to decipher and study the 
records of races which have passed from off 
the stage, and are “as a tale that is told ;” 
and there, amid the dust and debris of de- 
parted greatness, to gaze on and admire the 
art of Egypt (which was her pride), and get 
a glimpse of the wisdom of Chaldea (which 
was her glory), and with admiration and 
reverence bow before those silent historians 
of ancient civilization, and in their presence 
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let the question be asked, “How old is 
man?” That man had attained a high de- 
gree of progress ere the first faint rays of 
historic light shot athwart the horizon, the 
relics of his glory, the remains of his great- 
ness, and the ruins of his art are all truthful 
and graphic witnesses. The fact that he be- 
gan to write history is a strong argument in 
favor of his great antiquity; for in the early 
stages of society he did not care to chronicle 
events as they occurred, for, heedless of the 
future and forgetful of the past, he was 
alone occupied with the issues of the present, 
and was content to have his deeds of glory 
perpetuated by the song of the bard, and his 
fame commemorated in a rude heap of 
stones. Posterity had no claim on his atten- 
tion; his wants were his motives, and per- 
sonal interest his aim. Thus it was only 
after long ages of dark groping, blind feel- 
ing, and wandering, that he, step by step, 
rose higher and higher from a place, per- 
haps well-nigh a beast, up to the summit 
upon which the angels stand. It was then, 
when new instincts inspired him, incited by 
new hopes and purposes, he learned the im- 
portance of handing to posterity a record of 
his deeds. 

We will not discuss the many theories ex- 
tant—the work of chronologists of all ages; 
for we deem them illusory, and falling far 
short of the point in question; hence we 
will proceed to examine in a general way the 
condition of the race as evinced by the prom- 
inent nations of antiquity, when we get the 
first view of them in the light of history. 

Long ere we have any authentic account of 
man, society had assumed shape, govern- 
ments were formed, and truth and justice 
had dethroned physical force, the ruling 
power of primitive times.. One of the prom- 
inent kingdoms of that period was that of 
Chedorlaomer, a king who reigned in Elam, 
and figured in the battle of Siddim, the first 
on record. That great attainments in art 
had been made, and the race had been re- 
solved into its varieties, is proven by the 
images of the negro on the Pyramids, erected 
by the fourth dynasty of Memphian kings, 
which bear the perfect likeness of the negro 
of our own day. Therefore if the theory 
that this variation from the parent family is 
due to natural causes, as climate, soil, habits, 


etc., what an immense period of time must 
have been consumed to work the change! 
Before we have any record of man he had 
become gregarious, and devoted to agricul- 
ture, herding, and the arts. Before ex- 
amining the condition of some of the great 
nations of early times, allow me to say, that 
we can not measure the development of man 
primitive by the standard that we would ap- 
ply to barbarians of our day; for then, un- 
aided and alone, with no light save that 
within, no motives but personal safety, with 
no example or past experience, he rose 
higher and higher, the child of fortune, 
the creature of the hour, in a constant strug- 
gle with nature around him; while most of 
the unenlightened nations of modern times 
have had communication with the world, 
and from adjoining countries the seeds of 
civilization have found their way to them, 
so that the transition is not so slow. When 
we consider how tedious a process it is to 
civilize a race in modern times, when all of 
the influences of knowledge and appliances 
of religion are brought to bear, how much 
slower must have been the advance of primal 
man? Prominent in antiquity stand Egypt, 
the Indo-European, the Chinese, and the 
Arabians. The first rays from far-off times 
reveal Egypt as a populous and powerful na- 
tion. Concerning the date of the origin of 
this monarchy learned men are at variance, 
but all agree that it was prior to the date 
assumed of the dispersion of the race. Lep- 
sius states that the first king, Menes, ascended 
‘the throne B.c. 3893, which closely accords 
with the views of Humboldt, Kenrick, and 
Bunsen. Pickering and Lenermort date it 
from 4400 to 5867 B.c., Wilkinson at B.c. 
2320, and preceding the dispersion of the 
race 96 years, and R. 8. Poole, the English 
Egyptologist, claims that it was 700 years 
prior to the visit of the Hebrew patriarch to 
that country.” Some German scholars’ date 
it back much farther, and assert that all of 
our calculations fall short. They establish 
the reign of the Pharaohs in the twenty- 
eighth century, which, according to Usher, 
would be 400 years before the flood. From 
the inscriptions on the Pyramids we learn 
that these people were well versed in the 
science of geodesy and astronomy, and had 





attained a proficiency in hydraulic engineer- 
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ing which is as yet unequaled, and without 
which they could never have established 
themselves in the valley of the Nile. They 
had a religion and philosophy sui generis, 
and the government under which they lived 
contrasted strongly with anything savoring 
of the barbarous. In manners and customs 
they were strictly Egyptian, for she was a 
sun nation, shining with her own light, and 
based upon principles indigenous. They be- 
lieved in the soul’s immortality, as is evinced 
by the care bestowed in the burial of the 
dead, for everything connected with this rite 
pointed to another state. Here is an exam- 
ple of a nation in the earliest stages of his- 
tory, at a period bordering on that of my- 
thology, having risen high in the scale of 
civilization; and we doubt not, could we 
restore the lost fragments of her early annals, 
and gather from the rubbish of time what is 
hidden from our view, we should be com- 
pelled to admit for her a great nearness to 
modern times; and who knows that her true 
position might not be in advance of the 
one we boast ? 

The Indo-European, or parent race of the 
Sanscrit-speaking group—the Latins, Greeks, 
Germans, Persians, Celts, Sclaves, and Ary- 
ans—demands our attention. Ferguson his- 
torically establishes this race at the period 
when the solar Aryans invaded India B.c. 
2400, but we doubt not that they existed on 
the plains of Bactria, nationally distinct from 
the Mongol and Semitic races, long ere this 
event. Before the distribution of the races 
there were linguistic forms and principles of. 
government and religion, which are blended 
with and underlie all the various branches 
emanating therefrom. Here, then, is another 
example of a race, at an early age, exhibiting 
itself as a language-speaking’ and divinity- 
worshiping people. 

The Chinese have long laid claims to great 
antiquity, and long have these claims been 
treated with scern, and passed by as the 
foolish pretensions of heathen superstition ; 
but, at last, they have forced themselves 
upon the attention of scholars, and begin to 
receive the notice they demand. The first 
gleam from the cawn of history reveals 
China as a powerful and advanced nation, 
with a well-regulated government, religion, 
and philosophy, and a universal language. 





The Chinese were well versed in the arts and 
sciences, Liste, the Chinese historian, in- 
forms us of a number of dynasties in early 
ages which encouraged the sciences and 
arts, investigated and named certain stars, 
and cultivated the written character; and 
Mathian, who wrote 2,000 years ago, narrates, 
chronologically, events from 2637 to 122 
B.c. Another fact which goes to prove the 
great antiquity of this nation is, that the 
cycle of sixty years was established in the 
sixty-first year of the reign of Hoang-ti, which 
mathematically demonstrates that he began 
to rule B.c. 2698, for the seventy-fifth re- 
currence of the cycle was completed a.p. 
1863. The reign of Fu-hi must have been 
500 years earlier than this. 

Yet another race demands our notice ere 
we leave this part of our subject. In our 
studies Arabia has been too much forgotten. 
Instead of its being, as we have been led to 
believe, a waste, barren desert, inhabited by 
wandering robbers, recent research tells us 
that in ancient days it stood among the na- 
tions as the representative and center of 
light and learning—a populous and civilized 
race, with walled cities and towns, with 
groves and gardens, ornamented with gush- 
ing fountains and rare plants. Her palaces 
were gigantic displays of Oriental art, and 
the ruins found there point us back to a 
great and enlightened race. Travelers in- 
form us of walls from thirty to forty feet 
high and ten feet wide. “The magnitude 
of the stones and the perfect knowledge of 
the builder’s art exhibited in the style and 
mode of placing them together, with its 
towers and great extent, would give this 
structure importance in any part of the 
world.” The same writer tells us that their 
buildings are indicative of great antiquity, 
and resemble those of the Egyptians. 
Another says that these ruins mark the site 
of the ancient city of Meyfah, which he be- 
lieves is that described by Ptolemy—and not 
without reason, for the latter locates it in the 
valley of Meypha, where are found these 
relics. M. Armand—who was the first to 
visit and return from the spot where once 
stood the city cf Saba (whence came the 
Queen to visit Solomon’s court)—found ruins 
which place this nation in a high position in 
the scale of progress. 
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With this we leave this part of our sub- 
ject, hoping that we have presented some 
evidence in favor of the view, that man’s 
origin is more ancient than we have sup- 
posed, and that the reader may be led to 
realize—in a measure, at least—the great 
length of time required to elevate man, to 
raise him from a single family roaming amid 
the forest, and to form groupings which are 
the ground-work of society and the corner- 
stone of governments. We must acknowl- 
edge the existence of a people much earlier 
than any of whom we have a record; for 
whence all of these evidences of progress at 
the very outset of history? Who gave to 
Chaldca astronomy and the zodiac? Who 





gave to Egypt her arts? and to Hellas her 
civilization? Who made the Phenicians 
a maritime people, and taught them the use 
of the compass {—as they, no doubt, had a 
knowledge of this instrument, for they were 
able to sail in strange waters by night. A 
glimpse of the literature of early times shows 
how far advanced they were; for where is 
there anything to excel the Homeric poems ? 
or who can attribute to barbarous times the 
Vedic writings ? 

In another chapter we will present some of 
the deductions of the archeologist and the 
geologist, and learn from them concerning 
the origin of man and the method of his 
development. 


— eee 


WHY DO THE EUROPEAN, OR CAUCASIAN, RACES EXCEL ALL OTHERS? 


SUPPOSE it will be generally admitted 

that the European races of the present day 
do actually excel in a very remarkable degree 
all the other races of men which are now found 
in either of the other great continents of the 
Old World, Asia, or Africa. If, then, the Eu- 
ropean is really superior, there must be some 
very good reasons for such superiority, as sure- 
ly as there always is a cause for every effect. 
The question then arises, what adequate causes 
have operated to produce so remarkable an ef- 
fect? 

In answering this question, I have little 
doubt that the modern common-sense method 
of improving the various races of animals 
will afford a very valuable hint toward its 
solution. An agriculturist, for instance, desir- 
ous of improving his stock, procures a choice 
specimen from the best breed within his reach, 
and then by judicious alliances with the best 
specimens he can get of other breeds, he rapid- 
ly improves his stock. 

Let us now review the history of the world, 
that we may perceive whether this idea of the 
agriculturist has not been somehow carried out 
in reference to the improvement of a certain 
superior race of men. 

The first question that arises is, How shall 
we find out which was the superior race in the 
earlier ages of the world’s history? The books 
that are known: to have been written at the 
time will enable us to judge of this very well 
indeed ; and it doubtless will be generally con- 
ceded that the books of Moses prove most sat- 
isfactorily that the writer of those books must 





certainly have belonged to the very best race 
of men then existing. If this is admitted, all 
we have now to do is to trace the “children of 
Israel” (that is, the race to which Moses be- 
longed), in order to find out, if possible, wheth- 
er this choice family of men had ever favorable 
opportunities for forming alliances with the 
very best specimens of the other great races of 
the Old World, and if they undoubtedly had 
such opportunities, what then must ultimately 
have become of the superior race (commonly 
known as “ the ten lost tribes of Israel”) who 
evidently took advantage of those opportunities? 

The very earliest records prove that the Af- 
ricans were the first to attain a high degree of 
civilization; and therefore the “children of 
Israel” were brought in contact with the very 
highest types of the African races in Egypt, 
having lived and multiplied there for centuries ; 
and when the Asiatic races prevailed over the 
African, and the superior civilization of Bab- 
ylon and Assyria threw Egypt into the shade, 
then also do ve find the children of Israel in 
Babylon and Assyria in contact with the very 
foremost Asiatic races, much as they had pre- 
viously been with the African. Thus it is quite 
clear that this originally choice race of Israel 
had every opportunity for allying itself with 
the very best of the African and Asiatic 
families of the Old World; and there yet re- 
mained but one of the great original families 
of men with which we have no account of the 
children of Israel coming in contact in the 
early ages, and that is the European; conse- 
quently when we find “ the ten tribes.” lost in 
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Asia, we naturally look for them in Europe. 
Finding subsequently no trace of such a supe- 
rior race in either Africa or Asia, nor yet 
among the earlier European civilizations of 
Greece and Rome, we are absolutely driven 
to the conclusion that those very extraordinary 
barbarian hordes which issued in such num- 
bers from the north of Europe more than a 
thousand years ago, overthrew the Roman em- 
pire and took permanent possession of all Eu- 
rope, were none other than the descendants of 
the ten lost tribes of Israel, which had disap- 
peared from Asia in so marvelous a manner. 
Supposing this conclusion to be correct, and 
the present European races to be actually de- 





scended from the ten tribes of Israel amalga- 
mated with the hardier northern families of the 
aboriginal European races, the extraordinary 
superiority of the modern Europeans over the 
Asiatics or Africans would then be most satis- 
factorily accounted for; for then it would ap- 
pear that the superiority of the European of 
the present day was due simply to the selection 
of the best stock originally, improved by sub- 
sequent intermixture with each of the three 
great aboriginal families of the three great con- 
tinents of the Old World—the African, Asiatic, 
and European. Should this not be considered 
the true solution of the problem, let some one 
else solve it, if he can. MONK. 
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Domestic happiness, thou ouly blise 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 





“EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL LABOR.” 


OWEVER much of cynicism and vulgar 
raillery there may be mixed with the 
discussion of the Woman Question, there is 
one aspect of the subject which should permit 
a few serious, earnest thoughts, and which calls 
for a few candid words. It may not be of 
much moment to the world whether or not 
Mrs. Woodhull shall be able to obtain the loan 
of the House of Representatives for her polemic 
displays, or whether General Butler shall arrive 
at Lincoln Hall a few minutes after or half an 
hour before the would-be female next President 
appears upon the platform ; but it is and must 
continue to be a question of vital interest and 
concern to the community at large, and espe- 
cially to the individuals themselves, what is to 
be the social and moral condition of that very 
large class of American girls who have them- 
selves to care for. To put the whole matter 
into a brief and comprehensive formula—How 
can an honest American girl best support her- 
self; and how secure a just remuneration for 
her labor? Leaving out of the discussion the 
idea of marriage—as the reality has so often to 
be left out—how can a girl with brains and 
hands best use those instrumentalities for her 
own good ? 

Were it possible to manufacture public sen- 
timent to suit the just demands of all classes 
of citizens, or to act independently of public 
sentiment, the problem would not be so diffi- 
cult of solution. But things that can not be 





cured—according to the old adage—must be 
endured, and so, until the millennium of Miss 
Anthony shall have dawned on earth, and the 
votes of virtuous women shall have so purified 
the public conscience that conventionalism has 
yielded to the dictates of mercy and common 
sense, we must do the best we can with our 
inevitable surroundings. 

The first concession necessary to be made is 
that no one of us is responsible for having been 
born; and that being born before we were 
aware of it, the question of sex is quite be- 
yond our control. We are not even permitted 
to vent our dissatisfaction in this matter—if 
we have any—by declaring that there has been 
any mistake about it. We don’t happen to be 
boys or girls—we are designedly so, and are 
not responsible for it, whichever we may be. 
Let us accept this as a fact, and then see what 
is to be done about it. 

The whole animus of the “ Woman Move- 
ment” centers in the annunciation that men 
are tyrannical and unjust toward women; that 
they desire to hold them as slaves and depend- 
ents; that they are not willing that women 
should fairly compete with them in the pur- 
suits and purposes of life; and that, in short, 
having the advantage in the extrinsic and arbi- 
trary conditions of life, they propose to hold it, 
from a purely tyrannical instinct, and because 
they dare not admit women to a fair and free 
competition. There is, undoubtedly, a few 
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grains of truth in this general statement; and 
those earnest female souls who are laboring so 
hard to turn things topsy-turvy are not to 
blame—but rather deserve praise—for making 
the most of them. The valiant advocates of 
female “ rights ” see in suffrage the panacea for 
all their woes without stopping to reflect how 
very miserable a great many men are, even 
though they can vote; and it would hardly be 
fair to wrest from them these much-used and 
effective weapons. Still, truth is sometimes 
better than fiction, even if it is more bitter to 
swallow; and the truth in this matter is that 
the surest, safest, and most direct way to secure 
to women all the rights they want, is to see that 
they make good use of what they already have. 
A very common impression exists—and it can 
not be wholly from prejudice—that in much of 
the labor necessary to be gotten through with 
in this practical world, the masculine brain and 
hand are essential; that however the general 
dogma of the equality of the sexes may be 
accepted, the fact of inequality can not be 
changed while the basis of human structure 
remains as now. There are certain things 
appropriate for men to do which women can 
not do as well; and there are also many things 
which fall in the line of female duty that men 
can not do at all. Again, there are many em- 
ployments now almost entirely usurped by men 
which should be entirely given over to, or at 
least generously shared with women ; and would 
be, if only women would take them and hold 
them. But the great trouble is—and we say it 
with all tenderness and candor—that women 
are not willing to avail themselves of their 
opportunities. It seems to be more natural for 
them to meet difficulties with complaints—to 
talk about their hardships and disadvantages, 
rather than to overcome them with the only 
effective weapon, honest labor. This may be 
considered a harsh judgment, and yet a little 
careful reflection will establish its truth. There 
are, doubtless, a few earnest women who are 
so far “advanced” that they are willing to 
accept the consequences of their own pleading 
—who are prepared to surrender the courtesies 
which have generally been considered as due 
from the stronger to the weaker sex,—and 
stand up shoulder to shoulder with any work- 
er, asking no favors, and granting none; but 
these are, by no means, representative. The 
ordinary female aspirant for honors and emol- 
uments is too womanly to be consistent. She 
wants “equal pay for equal work ”—which 
sounds well as a sentiment, and is fair in 
itself,—but she does not seem to comprehend 





the many contingencies which may make it 
impossible for her to render equal services 
with her male competitor. There are employ- 
ments, to be sure—among which teaching of 
certain kinds may be mentioned as a conspicu- 
ous example—where equal ability, honesty, 
and industry may be employed to equal pur- 
pose by male and female, but there are many 
others in which this rule would not hold. 

To be explicit, most young men who learn 
trades or enter upon clerkships are expected 
to spend a few years—from two to five—as 
apprentices or shop boys. Who does not 
know the duties of an apprentice or a shop 
boy ? and who needs to have it explained that 
those duties are not such as girls are fitted by 
nature to perform? Women often wonder 
why, in certain clerical positions, their services 
may not be as acceptable and as valuable as 
those of men, if only they are as well qualified 
to do the prescribed routine duties. A little 
plain common sense fearlessly applied will tell 
them why. There ave many considerations 
which have weight with an employer aside 
from sheer ability to perform routine labor; 
and as applicable to a choice between a male 
and a female clerk, the simple privilege of 
issuing a peremptory order—without the neces- 
sity of a softening cadence, or an explanatory 
note—may be reckoned as having important 
weight. Then, again, there are few clerical 
positions whose duties can be absolutely sched- 
uled. A clerk ordinarily expects to do what 
is required of him—whether it be to keep the 
books, to take a package to the express office, 
to make the deposits, to run out on short col- 
lection tours, or what not. Of course, a young 
lady’s dignity would be seriously compromised 
by such miscellaneous utility, and of course, 
for that very reason, a young lady would not 
make so valuable a clerk as a young man. 
These considerations have weight, it is true, 
only as applied to general clerkships, and to 
the first years in business; but, whichever the 
sex, the first years must needs come, and the 
experience which results from this seemingly 
unpleasant contact with the world would be 
as valuable to the female as to the male. The 
necessary absence of such experience is another 
reason why her services may not be as desir- 
able or as valuable. ™ 

The necessary limits of this article will not 
permit a full discussion of the causes which 
make this great question of employment for 
woman one of peculiar delicacy and difficulty. 
One thing, however, is plain without discussion, 
and that is, that the shortest, surest, safest, and 
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most effective way to enlarge the field of 
female labor, and destroy foolish prejudice on 
the subject, is for women to prepare themselves 
as thoroughly as possible for the duties of po- 
sitions to which they aspire, and when oppor- 
tunity occurs, show. by their works that they 
comprehend the full meaning of the phrase so 





often flippantly and ignorantly used, “ the la- 
borer is worthy of his hire.” 

There is no fair-minded man or woman who 
will discriminate between sexes in the payment 
for services of equal value, or, if discrimination 
is made, there is very little danger that it will 
be against the female. 8. 8. PACKARD. 
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BORN TO-DAY. 


BY MRS. 


Anp still another bark’s set sail 
Upon the waves of being; 

Though sunny calm or storm prevail, 
Guard her, thou great All-sceing. 


Two dainty hands—I pray they may 
Not fail in grand endeavor ; 
Another precious soul to-day 
Set out for the Forever. 


Dear unshod feet, so white and small, 
Just fashioned by the Graces ; 

Oh, Father, grant that they may fall 
For aye in pleasant places! 


The violet eyes c’en now have caught 
The light and shadows flitting ; 

Already on the throne of Thought 
Bright Intellect is sitting. 





HELEN A. MANVILLE. 


We read to-day chapter the first, 
Beginning life’s sweet story ; 

And joy that viewless wings have burst 
The swaddling bands of glory. 


That from our mother-heaven the wings 
Of our best guardian angel 

Have borne to us the bird that sings 
The songs of the Evangel. 


And while we kiss the dainty mouth, 
We sing with hearts o’erflowing, 

“Oh, blow, ye winds, or north or south, 
She shall not know you're blowing. 


Ye may not pipe at best so strong, 
That ye have power to harm her, 
The little dainty bird of song 
Who dons to-day life's armor.” 


— - 406-—_ 


MIXED MARRIAGES—JEWS, CHRISTIANS. 


HE Rev. J. L. Meyer, of the Hebrew 

persuasion, sends his views to the Jewish 
Messenger, a literary and religious weekly 
published in New York. 

It is the experience of the world that 
races may mix; as, for example, Saxon, Celt, 
and Teuton, whose religion is the same or 
similar ; but Jew and Christian may not mix ; 
yet the Creator of us all has drawn no lines 
and erected no arbitrary barriers between His 
children. We—His creatures—make sharp 
distinctions, build fences between tribes and 
nations, and with creeds we have separate 
churches. Whether we shall ever outgrow 
these arbitrary rules and become one people 
is a question which science may some time 
solve. Before such fusion can become per- 
fect, there will be many social martyrs, such 
as Mr. Meyer has truthfully pictured. ] 

“In these times of religious indifference 
and of moral relaxation, it is necessary to call 
public attention to certain practical questions 
the importance of which should escape no- 





body. Among these so very interesting ques- 
tions, the one of mixed marriages is certainly 
not of the least importance. 

“Everybody well knows how they are pro- 
duced, those unions which religion scarcely 
tolerates, and which reason rejects. Two 
hearts believe themselves made for each 
other; two candid, honest, upright hearts 
will unite themselves into indissoluble ties, 
and when they fancy each other, they im- 
agine that they can neglect all religious and 
social propriety. 

“They mistake. Religion does not bless 
their alliance; because one of the parties is 
not engaged in the duties which it imposes, 
and the synagogue, as well as the temple and 
the church, shuts its doors on those couples, 
of which one of the members is out of his 
place within its walls. Those who contract 
mixed marriages are no more punished with 
death, as they were under Theodosius and 
Justinian ; they draw no more upon themselves 
the anathema of the Rabbis, as in the middle 
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ages; but the severe attitude of religion has 
something to afflict, to alarm even, certain 
tender and believing souls. 

“Tn the mean time, the husband and wife 
keep no account of these difficulties, and here 
they are forever united before the law, bring- 
ing to the conjugal hearth, among the pro- 
testations of love and the promises of future 
happiness, he, the recollections of the mass 
and communion, or other exercises of his de- 
nomination,—she, the dreams begun by the 
reading of the Bible and the recollection of 
what passed in her home. 

“The institution of the family, which runs 
back to creation itself, is an admirable one. 
Like all the works of God, it is the security 
of society. All sentiments of love and fidelity 
which exist in the human heart develop them- 
selves in the midst of the family, and from 
there scatters over all mankind. But, in this 
hybridous family, can such beautiful results 
be expected? Let us see. 

“ After the first days of enthusiasm, they 
look around, they reconnoiter, and too often 
find that some corner of their hearts is as void, 
as nude, as the walls of the house. He sees 
no more the cross of ivory before which he 
used to kneel, and regrets it. She sees no 
more upon the door-posts those symbolic 
verses of the Bible which she had been taught 
to venerate, and regrets them. Aloneshe rests 
on Saturday. Alone he celebrates his Sun- 
day; and the religious holidays of each they 
find no echo in their home, no sign, no recollec- 
tion. Rosh Hashannah and Yom Kippur come 
back sadly, without pomp or solemnity, and 
the heart of the poor woman bleeds in think- 
ing of what they evoke in her of sweet and 
tender remembrance. The husband, in his 
turn, is filled with indignation when he does 
not perceive in his house, as with his brethren, 
the joy and happiness on the days when he 
used to feast in his infancy. 

“That is not all. Here are two creatures, 
who have put everything in common—their 
thoughts and their strength, their interests 
and their hopes—and in the mean time they 
are divided in their purest and most intimate 
feelings. Now, it is a real torture to think 
that the being we prefer above all, who is 
everything for us, that this beloved being 
does not share our religious convictions. It 
is a discouraging idea to be doubtful about 





his salvation, to think that his soul is perhaps 
compromised, perhaps lost to eternity. Each 
of the two will attempt to draw the other to 
one side, and will be sad and vexed as long 
as there has been no success, At first there 
will be made some allusions, some timid in- 
sinuations, then counsels, at last prayers and 
entreaties; after that, discussions and ill-will. 

“The child soon arrives; the child, fruit 
and token of such a dangerous union; the 
child, so much more cherished, so much more 
feasted, as he has cost more tears and more 
sufferings. If nothing has until now dark- 
ened the serenity of the conjugal heaven, now 
is the time when it will be covered with 
clouds. The child must have a religion. 
Generally it is that of the father; but all in 
their youth are confided to the cares of the 
wife. Now it is impossible to believe that 
she is without weakness, and that she will 
keep silence toward her son of her own God, 
of her own religion, of the dogmas which 
she teaches, and the felicities she promises. 
The child will believe all his mother wants 
him to believe, and placed between two con- 
tradictory religions, one of which he shall 
practice, and the other of which he can not 
deny, he will grow up miserable, without prin- 
ciple and without true faith. His mother is 
a Jewess, his father is a Christian ; he will be 
neither the one nor the other. His father is 
a believer, so is his mother ; he will be incred- 
ulous and a skeptic. 

“ Now it happens, sooner or later, that the 
father discovers the perverted education of 
his son, and he will burst forth into violent 
reproaches, perhaps abuse. Then, farewell 
the peace of that family! farewell the hap- 
piness of that domestic hearthstone ! 

“But let us draw the curtain before this 
sad and desolate picture. We will only show 
to our readers that the Scriptures themselves 
warn us against such impossible unions. 
Abraham does not give to his son a daughter 
of the Canaanites, in the midst of whom he 
dwells; but he sends Eliezar to his native 
country, the cradle of his race, to find a wife 
for Isaac. Jacob imitates his example, in 
marrying the daughters of Laban; and Ezra 
feared not to dissolve the sacred ties of mar- 
riage when he purified the Jewish families 
from their exotic elements. 

“ But this is enough in reply to those who 
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recognize mixed marriages as an instrument 
of tolerance and civilization. The cause of 
tolerance is a great and noble cause, and the 
efforts which are made in this respect deserve 


to be crowned with success; but we must 
not transfer them to the inviolable ground of 
the family, for the good that emerges from 
them is imperceptible, and the evil immense.” 


—_+0e—_—_—__ 


NEW AND OLD RESOLVES. 
BY AN OLD BACHELOR. 


HAVE for years been living in a very 

. quiet way, taking my meals at restaurants, 
but I am going to make a change. Yes! Iam 
about to be admitted to the family circle of the 
most respected Mrs. Tookums, who receives a 
limited number of outsiders on reasonable 
terms, rather for the pleasure of their society 
than for pecuniary gain. I doubt whether I 
shall be a valuable accession to her hearth 
and home, for I am, in general, an unsociable 
being and make few friends ; but Mrs. Tookums 
assures me that she and her daughters are 
alike prejudiced in my favor, so I am packing 
my few effects, pictures and what not, with a 
comparatively light heart. When I acquainted 
my present landlady with my determination, 
her expression, which has hitherto been in- 
dicative of an overwhelming degree of good 
nature, changed in a most sudden and unac- 
countable manner to an equal degree of sullen 
contempt. 

“One may do and do,” said she, “and that 
is all the thanks one gets—I thought you was 
a fixture.” 

I escaped as quickly as possible, feeling like 
a culprit. “One may do and do.” Here was 
a charge laid against me, a serious charge—in- 
gratitude, which is the basest of all crimes. 
Was I indeed guilty? Ought I to apologize 
to the good lady and, upsetting all my new 
arrangements, remain a fixture? I said yes to 
these questions in ascending the long, narrow, 
ill-lighted stairs; but once in the safety of my 
own room, I asked myself what my indignant 
landlady had done that she had not been paid 
to do. 

To be sure, she has not been paid to pry into 
drawers; but that is an attention of which I 
am not desirous. 

I believe she knows the exact number of my 
shirts and collars; but I keep a memorandum 
of them myself, and her interposition in case of 
thieves would be altogether unnecessary. 

To be sure, she has not been paid to read 
my manuscripts, and to decipher illegible writ- 
ing is laborious; but then I have not invited 
her attention to my scribblings, and her labors 





in this department may be classed as sins of 
curiosity. 

.To be sure, she has not been paid to make 
away with sundry pens, pencils, paper, periodi- 
cals, etc., which she felt assured were in my 
way; but then the making away of pens, etc., 
has been altogether gratuitous on her part. I 
was not in any case consulted as to the dis- 
posal of the said articles. On the whole, I feel 
that I have exonerated myself from the fright- 
ful charge. 

I have occupied this room five years and have 
been sold three times—literally sold. Thrice has 
the house been to let with its paying lodgers. 
I heard the conclusion of the last bargain. 
Passing through the hall, these words fell 
upon my ear: “ The furniture, with the lodgers, 
is cheap enough. It would take you a good 
while to fill an empty house. You don’t con- 
sider the gentlemen.” 

“Yes, I do,” was the answer, “I wouldn’t 
think of paying so much if ’twasn’t for them. 
Well, I'll write a check; but when am I to have 
possession?” Since the lady bought me, I sup- 
pose she is not unreasonable in frowning at my 
attempt at emancipation; but then I have given 
no one a bill of sale of myself, and there is no 
law to stop my flight. But the blame, if blame 
there should be, ought not to fall on my shoul- 
ders. Though during the past seven months 
I have been subjected to various petty annoy- 
ances, yet I would have pursued the even tenor 
of my way had it not been for one Poker. 
Poker is an agitator. He never can let well- 
enough alone. He glories in commotions and 
changes. I never see him that he does not say, 
“The world moves! I rejoice to say the world 
moves!” Poker has harped on the one subject 
till he has won me over. He insists that it is 
not good for man toeatalone. “ You sit down 
in these dull restaurants,” said he,“ with no one 
to speak to. Do you enjoy your food ?—No!” 

Now, I might have answered yes, had he 
given me time. I have enjoyed life tolerably 
in my own way, but Poker will have it that I 
will enjoy life more in his way. 

I have been somewhat troubled with dys- 
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pepsia lately. “ No wonder,” said Poker; “ do 
you ever laugh when you eat? No! You 
devour a newspaper. Who wouldn’t have the 
dyspepsia? Cheerful conversation stimulates 
digestion. Sociability is promotive of appetite. 
Besides, it is cheaper to board—you will save 
money.” 

That is a desideratum. I have many times 
made resolutions to save, but somehow money 
always slips through my fingers. I have so 
many wants. 

“ Man wants but little here below.” 

Philosophers say that man’s wants are mainly 
artificial—that actual wants are few. 

“* What need you five-and-twenty, ten, or five?” 
“ Oh, reason not the need— 
Allow not nature more than nature needs,— 
Man’s life is cheap as beast’s.”” 

My wants have always been in advance of 
my purse. Now it may be unwise in a poor 
man to have extravagant tastes. I have a 
hankering after books and pictures and flowers. 
I can not abide bare walls. But should I not 
have waited until I was rich before I indulged 
my likings? When a boy working out exam- 
ples in compound interest, I determined to 
make the most of my honest penny. I was en- 
thusiastic to be rich. “Save the pennies, and 
the pounds will take care of themselves.” But 
& penny seems such a small affair. I never 
could save pennies, and therefore I am poor. 
Well, I have taken my pleasure as I went along, 
and a few years hence what will it matter that 
I have no bank account? Rich and poor rest 
alike in the grave. ButI do not despise riches, 
and I am no advocate for absolute contentment. 
Let him get rich who can; but let him not 
sacrifice the greater for the lesser benefit. Said 
one man to another: “ Were you John Jacob 
Astor, would you give all you possessed for 
your board and lodging?” “No,” cried the 
other. “ Yet,” said the first, “that is all he 
has.” But the manwaswrong. The rich man 
has, or can have, much more than his board 
and lodging for his gold. He can live in the 
world of the beautiful; he can surround him- 
self with treasures of the mind—inestimable pic- 
tures—ravishing statues—valuable books,—and 
more, he can do good. Yesterday, I bought a 
tiny bouquet of a young girl. She stood on 
Broadway with downcast eyes, herself a fair 
flower. Ah! to stand all day exposed to the 
gaze of the insolent! I pitied her—I pity all 
of her class. Would I could take these chil- 
dren out of the street and give them homes! 
And this morning, a little girl, scarcely six 
years old, all in rags, jumped on the cars while 





they were in motion, to sell her newspapers. 
What a hard old look she had on her young 
face! She made grimaces, and actually swore 
as the conductor hurried from the platform to 
put her out. “Go along with you, go along!” 
cried a man, harsh-visaged, thrusting her 
proffered newspaper away. “ That’s woman’s 
rights for you,” said another, to his neighbor. 
Poor child! No one kisses her and calls her 
darling—she lays her head at night on no dainty 
pillow—she is not taught to lisp “ Our Father” 
ere her blue eyes close. She is coming up a 
rank weed. We let these children go their 
way while we confess that “ hell is eternal.” 

Not many weeks ago, coming home from the 
theater, I stumbled against the prostrate form 
of a woman. I lifted her up and she cursed 
me. “ There is little hope for the vicious 
adult,” we say. Yes; the heart grows hard, 
but the heart is still there. This woman once 
was an innocent child. What has led her to 
the barren paths of degradation? Will she 
sink lower and lower, forever and forever? Is 
our belief a sentimentality that we so calmly 
leave her to her fate? No wonder the infidei 
laughs. Selfishness, selfishness, in religion as 
in all other things! We will make sure of 
heaven ourselves, and ask, “Lord, am . my 
brother’s keeper?” God forgive us all. We 
pity the wretched, but leave them to their fate. 
Unlike Jesus, we shun the fallen; or if we do 
aught for them, we stand afar off, and throw 
them but the crumbs from our table. 

I have often flattered myself that were I rich 
I should be charitable, but self, thus far in life, 
has won the principal part of my earnings. To 
be sure, my earnings have been small. Iam 
only a bookkeeper who, after years of toil, has 
arrived at twelve hundred a-year. We read of 
a great many men who have started out as bare- 
footed boys and ended by building palaces. I 
shall never build palaces, save unsubstantial 
ones in the air. I shall never be a millionaire, 
nor have it in my power to endow colleges or 
hospitals. It is not for every man to be rich. 
I never could make a beginning. Poker, it is 
too late! Talk of my saving! Ican’t. IfI 
have a spare penny I must give itaway. Talk- 
ing of saving reminds me of a conversation 
with my employer six years ago. I spoke to 
him of an increase of salary. 

“Times are hard,” said he. “ Yes,” returned 
I, “it is for that reason I desire an advance. 
It costs more to live than it did. I pay more 
for my room—more for everything.” 

“ But, dear me! man,” said he, “ you ought 
not to complain. You have only yourself to 
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take care of. You ought to live like a prince 
off your salary. There’s Wilson, he has only 
a thousand, and he has a wife and six children 
—money laid up, too—nearly two thousand ; 
and one of these days you will see him in busi- 
ness for himself. A smart fellow is Wilson!” 

“ But, really, I don’t understand how he 
manages,” said I. “I can’t lay up any money, 
and I am not a spendthrift.” 

Mr. Clinton shook his head wisely. “ Bache- 
lors never can save. I never did until I mar- 
ried. Never would have got a start, never! 
Take my advice—and marry.” 





Here was food for reflection. I had never 
looked upon marriage in that light. Marry 
for economy! Eight mouths fed instead of one, 
and money laid up for a rainy day! I felt 
that it was truly a miracle. Who says the age 
of miracles is past? There are miracles every 
day. I should like to board in such a family a 
week and watch how the thing works. Surely 
the lovely innocent faces must attract the smiles 
of Heaven. There is no accounting for the 
wonder in any other way. 

But I shall never marry. Mr. Clinton’s ad- 
vice was thrown away. 


nS > 


THE MAN ABOUT TOWN.—ILLUSTRATED. 





HIS ubiquitous personage may be found 

in every town of three thousand inhab- 
itants. In larger places his number is in- 
creased in an equal ratio, Such men are not 
all of one temperament, or one style of men- 
tal development, but seem to be slack-twisted 
pieces of all temperaments and mental con- 
stitutions combined, Their general charac- 
teristics, however, run in the same groove. 
They are pleased with the same things, adopt 
similar habits, and when one of them is 
well known, the general traits of any other 
one may be anticipated to a certainty. 

The physiology of “the man about town” 
is indicated by an easy, good-natured bear- 
ing, with a slightly florid complexion, plump 
features, oily eyes, which have a facility for 
giving salacious glances and knowing winks, 
and also for going to sleep at any time. The 
mouth is rather large, and smiles easily; the 
lips are plump, and generally soiled with 
tobacco, stale jokes, and smutchy stories. 
His brow is prominent, his forehead low and 
retreating, indicating more observation than 
reflection; a greater tendency to live in the 
present than in the past or the future, and 
has more to do with daily facts than sound 
philosophy. He lives wholly on the surface, 
and is superficial in all his plans and pur- 
poses. 

The man about town has large Language, 
indicated by a full, prominent eye, and a 
swollen, sack-like appearance under it. He 
generally does much more than his share of 
the talking ; will tell tales and comic stories 
well, and can make one on occasion, averring 





its truth on his “honor.” He has the latest 
news, hears all the gossip, and it comes to 
his morbid appetite with equal zest from the 
parlor, the kitchen, the bar-room, or the sta- 
ble. He knows everybody, at least by sight ; 
manages to be in the front row of spectators 
at all prominent arrivals, receptions, and de- 
partures. He is at the depot at each arrival 
and departure of trains, and generally rides 
up from the depot on the seat with the hack- 
driver. At the hotel he notes the guests, 
and after they have entered their names, he 
looks over the register. If important names 
appear, he lounges around until he obtains a 
good view of the persons, or gets a chance 
conversation, which is ever after spoken of as 
“an acquaintance.” He is social, and likes 
to make friends; is a genius at shaking 
hands, has something to say to men of note, 
who good-naturedly listen to his complimen- 
tary and voluble conversation. He has the 
first and last word with them, and they gen- 
erally remember a pre-engagement, and hurry 
away as soon as may be; but the man about 
town has talked with them, and he will ever 
after talk about them; will speak of them as 
his friend General so-and-so, or Governor 
this, or Judge that. He thus affects famil- 
iarity of acquaintance with important per- 
sons, who would remember him, if at all, 
chiefly for his shabby-genteel looks, his u~- 
welcome, obtrusive familiarity, and his od 
ous breath, 

He generally keeps posted as to engage 
ments, weddings, elopements, divorces, and 
dinner-parties; attends horse-races, base-ball 
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and billiard matches, target excursions, clam- 
bakes, prize-fights—not to fight nor to bet, 
but to be there to see, and hear, and eat, and 
drink, and have something rich to talk about 
and make loungers stare. He has great fond- 
ness for dinners, dominoes, and dogs, and 
would be a sportsman if he were not too lazy. 


aa | 
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He is strongly social, feels friendly, and when 
he has money he “treats ;” and when hard 
up because he can not borrow, he sails into 
the convivial circle on his friendly familiarity 
with those who have money, and praises the 
liquor, and flatters those who pay for it. He 
has great fondness for all the gossip, good 
and bad; knows a little of everything and 
not very much of anything. He is willing to 
be useful, but is too lazy to be very helpful. 
Having large Alimentiveness, he does not ob- 
ject to assist at good dinners, nor to test wine 
and cigars; and if there is to be a “chow- 
der” or a wine-supper, he will manage to 
“ dead-head ” himself into it. 

He has not much Acquisitiveness, hence he 
is not inclined to work hard for money. He 
engages in no regular business, because he 





likes his liberty, and thinks it degrading to 
him to do hard work. When a boy, if put 
to a useful trade, he did not stay his time 
out, but preferred to set up ten-pins, or assist 
about a bar-room, for his board and spending 
money; and on reaching man’s estate, or 
rather stature, he has nothing but cheek and 
tongue, and good-natured acquaintances, and 
perhaps an occasional political sop, to depend 
on for a living. 

If he has had any reputable relatives, he 
thrusts the threadbare story upon everybody, 
and seeks thereby to borrow consequence 
from their respectability. He does not seek 
to imitate their virtue or their honorable 
thrift, nor seem to feel condemned by a con- 
trast of their worth with his own worthless- 
ness, 

He has not Combativeness enough to make 
him spirited, earnest, energetic, industrious, 
or courageous. He may talk much and loud 
of bravery and manly deeds, but he is inter- 
nally a poltroon. His Self-Esteem is too small 
to give him much dignity or strength of 
character. He has large enough Approba- 
tiveness to make him vain, and lead him to 
think other people like flattery as well as he 
does. Of course he is a lady’s man, and is 
tolerated by women to a certain degree, more 
to avoid his displeasure and his gossiping 
tongue than because they either love or re- 
spect him. He believes that women are 
rather uncertain, and doubts the virtue of 
the majority. He talks much, to be sure, 
about getting married if he can find one pos- 
sessing a catalogue of qualities which he is 
careful to name, embracing all the virtues, 
graces, and goodness possible to humanity, 
forgetting that such a woman as he describes 
would not tolerate his shadow, much less his 
substance. 

He tells great stories among women, snd 
vulgar stories among men and boys. He 
knows every bar-room, every cock-pit, all the 
base-ball players by name, attends second- 
class theaters and minstrel concerts on the 
free-list, names all the actors, actresses, and 


. singers, repeats stale, borrowed criticisms, 


lifts his eyebrows in wisdom, and stands 
erect, balancing from heel to toe with the 
sedate earnestness of an oracle. 

He is an impertinent incumbrance, rarely 
earns a dinner or a drink, and never fails to 
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take either on invitation. He was too wise 
to study at school, hence often played truant ; 
was too independent in spirit to learn a use- 
ful trade, and too light-headed and unreliable 
to be accepted as a clerk in a commercial 


establishment, hence he has no visible means 
of support except his stilty legs in scanty 
second-hand clothing, for which he is still 
indebted—and, in short, as Nasby would say, 
“he is a worthless cuss ”-tomer. 
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TASTE AND ECONOMY IN DRESS; 
OR, WHAT I THINK OF “ELINOR’S WARDROBE.” 


BY BERTHA H. ELLSWORTH. 


F course we all understand that dress does 

not make the lady, but that a proper and 
tasteful dress, gracefully worn, may enhance 
her natural attractions, and thus lend an ad- 
ditional charm, is generally admitted ; and it 
is upon this ground merely I would wish to 
discuss the subject. 

The writer of “ Elinor’s Wardrobe” remarks 
with much truth, “ There is no person who in 
his intercourse with his fellow-man can afford 
to despise the assistance of tasteful and harmo- 
nious clothing; and in these days of extrava- 
gant ideas and high prices it becomes a question 
of moment as to how such a costume is to be 
reached with the least expense.” She further 
states that nearly all the women in America 
moving in respectable society “ possess two or 
three times the number of dresses they really 
need or can well afford.” This is doubtless 
true of a great many ; but, to use a homely but 
expressive saying, we can not always do 
justice by “ measuring our neighbor's corn in 
our own half-bushel;” and it is doubtful if any 
set costume or prescribed rule of dressing 
would mcet every case. However, we behold 
in Elinor one who is represented as com- 
bining taste and economy in her toilet in so 


happy a degree that nothing remains to be de-. 


sired. This “ consummation most devoutly to 
be wished” is obtained by Elinor’s invariably 
wearing one suit, without alteration in a single 
detail, for a whole season. One summer suit 
which she thus wore is described as “ black 
grenadine with trimmings of satin and real 
lace, a frill of valenciennes and a cherry velvet 
at the throat,” while “a lama lace shawl, cost- 
ing ninety dollars in money, a delicate black 
lace hat, black kids stitched in white, and very 
handsome boots completed a costume” which 
the writer pronounces to be “ worthy of Undine 
or any other sprite, either of air or water;” 
and so it probably was. But Elinor has a 
neighbor, Ann Eliza by name, who is a 
constant foil in the matter of dress, Ann Eliza 
being in the habit of sporting a “tawdry 





bonnet,” “flimsy ribbon,” “cheap parasol,” 
“dilapidated fan,” “soiled and discolored 
gloves,” “shabby boots,” and “jewelry from 
the dollar store;” but glorying in the posses- 
sion of “nineteen dresses,” which number is 
stated to include “ four old-fashioned silks” and 
“five or six summer suits}” these last being 
composed of “ flimsy material made up in the 
most unbecoming styles.” Well, Ann Eliza 
certainly did show very little good sense or 
taste; and had she denied herself a few of her 
nineteen dresses to remedy the other discrep- 
ancies in her attire, and demonstrated her love 
of changg also in the matter of boots, gloves, 
hose, etc., she would have been vastly im- 
proved. 

Ann Elizas flourish more or less in every 
community, to judge from the indiscriminate 
array of dry goods and cheap jewelry which 
some would-be ladies display; and though no 
woman with an atom of good taste would be- 
dizen herself with tawdry finery and sport 
jewelry, the quality of which she deluded her- 
self she made up in variety and quantity, yet I 
must confess that the opposite extreme of a 
lady who chooses to wear for church, concert, 
party, promenade, street, and all other public 
places and occasions through an entire season 
just one suit, the material of which makes it 
more costly than her neighbor’s vaunted nine- 
teen changes, does not strike me as the model 
which on being adopted by all womankind 
would at once settle the dress question by 
causing universal taste, simplicity, and economy 
to reign. 

It seems to me this is carrying the “one 
idea” too far; not perhaps for Elinor, or any- 
body else, whose appearance, circumstances, 
and convenience it suits; but individuals in 
this world have a fashion of differing in ways 
and looks in an astonishing manner, and be- 
sides the combination of circumstances which 
might render a single costume inappropriate at 
all times, few women, I think, are so highly 
gifted in charms of person, speech, and manner 
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as to appear to equal advantage everywhere in 
a sameness of attire; and even with the best 
and most careful of people articles of dress do 
become at times the worse for wear. It requires 
quite a “ gift” to prevent even the best material 
from meeting with some of those ills which 
garments are heir to in the shape of being 
crumpled, torn, soiled, or frayed when in 
constant service. I do not rely solely upon 
my own opinion when I say that a goodly 
number of my feminine acquaintances are 
ladies of good taste and neat habits; but I am 
afraid a little uncertainty would attend the 
experiment, tried by any one of them, of wear- 
ing everywhere for a whole summer a single 
costume composed of delicate and unsubstan- 
tial fabrics, and appearing quite as fresh and 
airy a “sprite” at the close of the season. 
This might be possible, perhaps, could mortal 
woman be forewarned of sudden showers, or 
when the wind was coming her way well 
freighted with dust, or a passing vehicle was 
about to whirl up a cloud of the same, or, 
worse still, a liberal donation of ‘mud, and 
other contingencies too numerous to mention ; 
for mistakes will happen in the best of families, 
and mishaps are quite as apt to happen to the 
best of garments. Besides, there are so many 
phases of the weather even in the same season. 
For instance, in the summer cool days visit us, 
when a very airy costuthe would not be agree- 
able; there are hot, sultry days when it 
threatens rain; there are cloudy days when it 
does not lock like storming, and yet your 
elaborate and perfectly summer-like costume 
would seem hardly fitting. Fate might have 
arranged that on such a day you were to attend 
some social gathering, or place of public 
amusement or instruction. You would wear 
your dress, of course (for a “ wrapper,” even 
though a nice one, and very useful and becom- 
ing on many occasions, will not always be 
found a satisfactory substitute); but would 
your dress, though “a thing of beauty” in 
itself, be a “joy forever,’ under all circum- 
stances, to yourself and friends? A lady, in 
endeavoring to dress with taste, aims not only 
to please herself, but to be an object to others 
pleasant to look upon. The love of variety is 
a human instinct, and a very good one when 
rightly used in a moderate and discriminating 
manner, even in matters of dress. Nature 
seems to have set the example which Art has 
followed in producing the variety which is so 
picturesque and refreshing. As for preserving 
* individuality” in one’s attire, it must be a 
very one-sided character indeed that can ex- 





press itself but in one set way. “ Nature does 
not content herself in that manner,” although 
each of the almost endless varieties we see in 
the floral kingdom blossoms after its own par- 
ticular fashion. Nature, like a discerning dame 
as she is, does not call into simultaneous and 
unchanging bloom all the shrubs and flowers 
in the garden, thus making a brilliant display 
of all her powers of adornment at once, “and 
then pronouncing her work good, let it stand 
without a single variation until summer’s reign 
is over,” but with a quiet grace she is con- 
tinually freshening her work and developing 
new beauties, bringing in with delightful effect 
later blooming varieties and demonstrating how 
charming the same species of flower may be 
arrayed in different tints. The rose is a lovely 
flower; but I hardly think I should care to 
have all my roses full-blown ones and all 
exactly alike even on a single bush; but as 
Nature has arranged it, we have the fair bud, 
the lovely half-blown rose, and the beautiful 
mature blossom, which, having fulfilled its 
mission, soon gives place to other and fresher 
ones. 

But there is a better proof of Nature’s love 
and need of change in the human countenance 
than in all her inanimate creations. Of how 
many expressions is a single face capable! but 
it appears none the less the same face when the 
features, responding to various feelings, reveal 
rather than obscure the individual character ; 
and I am confident few will disagree with me 
in thinking that the lack of this mobility of 
expression would be a serious drawback togthe 
attractiveness of the human face. Continual 
sameness in anything is apt to become weari- 
some. One might admire a beautiful picture, 
but in time one would tire of always beholding 
just that one unvarying scene; and another 
and different subject from the same hand would 
be a relief and pleasure to the beholder from 
the inspection of which the eyes would turn 
rested and with increased satisfaction to the 
first ; and yet equally on each would be stamped 
the individuality of the artist. 

Of course, love of change may be, and quite 
oiten is, perverted and carried to excess; but 
in avoiding one extreme why run into another? 
Now I am by no means advocating the neces- 
sity of having “ nineteen,” or even six, dresses, 
or being arrayed in all the colors of the rainbow | 
(besides several tints and shades of later inven- 
tion), with trimmings ad libitum, but I think 
that moderation, even in reducing one’s ward- 
robe, would not be amiss. I can not see the 
beneficial results arising from women of all 
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classes, circumstances, and occupations dis- 
carding the plan of having several dresses, each 
appropriate and suitable in their place, and 
expending as much or more money on just one 
rich and elaborate suit to wear everywhere at 
all the various times and places for which they 
could not feel themselves quite presentable in 
a wrapper. Where would be the consistency 
shown by a lady of limited means in investing 
all she had to spare for this department of her 
wardrobe in one silk dress, when in its place 
she might have two of other material more 
appropriate to her circumstances, and quite as 
becoming, if gagd taste is used in the selection 
and making up? Although a slender purse 
may make it impossible for a lady to array 
herself in costly fabrics, their lack need not 
prevent her being a tastefully-dressed lady any 
more than the state of her purse need pre- 
vent her being a lady. I donot mean that I 
should prefer a great variety of inferior articles 
to a few good ones; but where one might just 
as well have two pretty and good dresses for a 
season as one, why the restriction ? 

As to the extravagance of such an indulgence, 
there are a great many varieties and degrees of 
richness and goodness among dry goods as well 
as among people; and for every person what 
is best and most suituble is not necessarily the 
highest in price. It is not the cost of the ma- 
terial which an artist uses which makes his 
production valued and beautiful, but his skill 
in blending and contrasting color and produc- 
ing effect. If the most admirable effect could 
be produced only by the highest-priced mate- 
rial, one must applaud the exquisite taste 
evinced by the lady who in arranging to have 
her portrait painted, inquired what color was 
most costly? The artist informed her that it 
was ultra marine. “ Well, then,” said she, 
“ paint me all ultra marine.” 

To dress well, all that is needed is, neatly 
fitting garments adapted in color and make to 
one’s age, complexion, and particular style ; 
and with a corresponding fitness in gloves, 
boots, and all minor details. One can look the 
well-dressed lady in silk, merino, poplin, mus- 
lin, gingham, or calico. One of my friends 
who always appears in company so well dress- 
ed that some people, who can not comprehend 
that this effect may be produced without great 
outlay, call her extravagant, and wonder how 
she can afford it. The truth is, in this case, 
that the amount Elinor paid for her shawl 
would almost cover the cost of my friend’s 
wardrobe, exclusive of a few “real” and valu- 
able ornaments. She has not a single silk 





dress. She would not wear a flimsy one, and 
a very good one she thinks would not harmon- 
ize with the length of her purse, nor be appro- 
priate in her circumstances. Slfe does not 
possess “nineteen” dresses of any sort, and 
none after the pattern of Ann Eliza; but all 
are becoming; and she manages to vary her 
toilet most agreeably, with due regard to the 
occasion and the weather. Yet among the 
variety of people I call my friends, she is by no 
means the only or most tasteful one; a goodly 
number of others arrive at the same agreeable 
result by the route of their individual prefer- 
ences, each studying, not what is the height of 
the French fashion, but what is becoming and 
adapted to herself; consulting not what her 
wealthiest neighbors wear, but what commends 
itself to her own taste and resources, whether 
these last be great or small. 

If a person possess but one dress from ne- 
cessity, it is perfectly proper and fitting that 
she should wear it everywhere and at all times; 
and should meet with approval for so doing; 
but I think, as an unvarying rule, few people 
would find it perfectly convenient and agree- 
able so to limit themselves from choice. And it 
really passes my powers of comprehension how 
such a concentration of the feminine wardrobe 
is to “ put an end to the vulgar, gaudy, and in- 
discriminate toilets of the present day” as the 
writer of the article from which I quote, 
affirms. 

It seems somewhat probable that a woman 
of refined taste would have enough perception 
of the truly beautiful and becoming to avoid 
dressing in a “vulgar, gaudy, and indiscrimi- 
nate” manner in any day, past or present ; and 
if she did not, it is not yet quite clear to me 
how having only one costume instead of sey- 
eral, is going to cure her of the propensity, and 
insure, as the writer further adds, that “ every 
woman’s dress would then be characterized by 
a certain harmony of thought and an individ- 
uality of taste and style representative of the 
wearer.” 

If a woman is in the habit of appearing in 
toilets not characterized by any “ harmony of 
thought,” is it not just possible that the “ har- 
mony” may be lacking in the person? who 
would therefore be incapable of giving to any 
costume an “individuality of taste and style” 
which would be any more attractive, and if, 
being aware of this, she confided in the advice 
and skill of her dressmaker and milliner, it 
seems to me the “individuality of taste and 
style” displayed in those garments would be 
“ representative” of the modistes and not of the 
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wearer of their productions. But should this 
one-suit-fashion become universal, it would not 
be merely limiting the lady of refined taste to 
one becoming costume, but when the law had 
been signed and sealed by Madam Grundy, there 
would be Ann Eliza Brown and Emma Jemi- 
ma Peddleall, and all the rest of the “ Shoddy- 
ites,” who always follow when fashion leads, 
who would be fired with the laudable ambition 
of making this one suit a worthy representa- 
tive of all the changes they were compelled to 
forego. Then for a whole season one would 
have the pleasure of beholding a fearfully and 
wonderfully contrived combination of all the 
absurdities in trimming, and the ruffling, puffing 
and flouncing, which might have grected us 
more sparingly, and at least with more amus- 
ing variety in the former “ nineteen” garments 
more or less, would be exhibited in extravagant 
or astounding quantity. But the case might be 
still worse; for instance, when, after much 
planning and considerable expense, you had 
originated, completed, and worn a perfect cos- 
tume, just suited to your style and calculated to 
set off your good points, some one thinking you 
worthy of imitation might pay you the compli- 
ment of getting up a suit just like yours in 
every particular. It is not everybody that one 
would desire to have taken for her twin-sister ; 
but as this is a free country you could not help 
yourself (unless you had your dress patented), 





no matter who she might be who would be 
your copyist; and your principles would for- 
bid any change of attire until the end of the 
season. 

Had one the blessings of Job-like patience 
and angelic temper, such an infliction might be 
endured, but it would begin after many repeti- 
tions to be a little unpleasant whenever you 
ventured out to be confronted with your dupli- 
cate in dress; and were yow tall, slender, grace- 
ful and a brunette, and the dress chosen with 
an especial regard to all this, she, very likely, 
would be short, stout, freckled, and with sandy 
hair. 

Moreover, some people can not have, or at 
least never seem to have, a single dress out of 
half a dozen but what is more or less soiled or 
shabby; what sort of an aspect would such 
present if they were to confine their surplus en- 
ergies to one dress for a considerable length of 
time! I am troubled with misgivings that 
when this fashion shall prevail, the appearance 
of the “ fair” portion of a community near the 
close of a season will suggest, not individual- 
ity, but fossilization. 

I would ask the reader, finally, to contem- 
plate with the mind’s eye the universal preva- 
lence of such a style, and determine whether 
or not in his or her opinion such a state 
of things would be—well—just a little monot- 
onous ? 
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The truths of Physiology should be inculcated and enforced early and earnestly, and with the emphasis of high religious duty.— Youmafa. 





FOOD FOR THINKERS AND WORKERS. 


HERE is no subject with which every- 
body has so much to do, and in respect 
to which so many people know so little. The 
subject of diet is an unpleasant one, so we 
propose to say nothing about it. The sub- 
ject of food is a very agreeable one, and we 
shall therefore confine our remarks to it. 
There are three necessities for the use of 
food. The boy would make but one—“ ’Caus 
I'm hungry.” The gourmand would say, 
“ Because it tastes good.” Physiology says, 
“One object of food is to keep up animal 
heat ; another, to give strength to the bones 
and muscles; a third, to support the brain 
and nerves, thereby giving power to thought 





and feeling.” In nearly all kinds of food the 
elements required for the support of the sys- 
tem are found, but these ingredients do not 
exist in all articles in the right proportions. 
Speaking scientifically, phosphorus is used 
up in thinking ; nitrogen is used in working 
the muscles, and carbon in furnishing animal 
heat and fat. Men who think should use the 
kinds of food adapted for the support of the 
brain and nervous system; those who work 
with the muscles should use those articles of 
food containing the material in a large degree 
which sustains muscle; those who go into 
cold climates, or are exposed to the cold, and 
have not much physical labor to perform, 


. 
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should edt more bountifully of the food 
which promotes animal heat and fat. But 
how few men know what to eat! We have 
seen lawyers, during court time, come to the 
table and eat roast pork, rice or Indian pud- 
ding highly sweetened, and wind up with 
mince pie and cheese. They understood the 
statute laws, but not the laws of the human 
body, and their causes and clients suffered 
from the muddy state of intellect induced by 
their ill-selected food. That dinner might 
have answered for a stage-driver, or a man 
going into the forest for a load of wood, 
with the thermometer at zero. In old times, 
baked beans and pork constituted the Sun- 
day food in New England, and an old divine 
carefully and mirthfully undertook to esti- 
mate the number of “ tons of beans and pork 
preached to in New England every Sunday 
while the owners were asleep.” This illus- 
trates one point, that those who are expected 
to be skillful and thoughtful should not eat 
food chiefly adapted to produce heat, and fat, 
and sleep. 

We are often asked to give in the JournaL 
a list of articles of food which furnish sup- 
port for brain, and is therefore fit for think- 
ers and students. We are also often asked 
to give a list of articles best adapted to sup- 
port muscular power. We can not here do 
more than give a few hints. 

Those who expect to think should not eat 
much food which simply produces warmth 
and fat, such as ham, fat pork, white bread, 
butter, rice, tapioca, and starch. These con- 
tain very little phosphatic food, being chiefly 
carbonaceous. 

Prof. Agassiz says “ fish enters largely into 
the requisition of the human system. It is a 
kind of food which refreshes the system espe- 
cially after intellectual fatigue. There is no 
other article of food that supplies the waste of 
the head so thoroughly as fish diet. Fish con- 
tains phosphorus to a large extent, a chemical 
element which the brain requires for growth 
and life. He would not say that exclusive use 
of fish would make a blockhead a wise man, 
but that the brain would not be wanting in 
one of its essential elements.” Man can not, 
however, live on fish alone, because most fish 
are not fat enough to furnish the heat-produ- 
cing element in sufficient quantity. The 
amount of phosphatic or brain-supporting 





food contained in the flesh of animals is in 
proportion to the activity of that animal; 
those of great activity, such as the canary- 
bird, for instance, secure food which feeds 
brain, nerve, and muscle, but does not produce 
fat. The flesh of the trout, the pickerel, or 
salmon impart more mental and physical vigor 
to the eater than the flesh of comparatively 
dormant fish, like the eel and flounder. The 
flesh of wild animals, such as the bison or 
deer and boar, promote activity in the eater 
more than the stall-fed ox, sheep, or hog. 
Wild game generally is considered better 
food, especially for the convalescent, than the 
fattened domestic turkey or goose. Barley, 
oats, and wheat ground without bolting, fur- 
nish food for brain; but lawyers, ministers, 
and students eat the white, superfine, or bolt- 
ed wheat bread, and go tosleep. That which 
would fatten a pig, and give him no desire 
to exercise or to think, is eaten by the learned 
and refined of the human race, who look in 
pity upon the poor peasant following the 
plow, because he is obliged to eat his brown 
loaf; which brown loaf and cheap fish and 
wild game contain the incitement to brain 
work, in which poems, orations, and art are 
conceived and nursed, 

The proper food for laboring men—we 
mean those who have to exercise muscular 
strength chiefly—should be that which con- 
tains the greatest amount of nitrogen. Among 
these articles barley and cheese stand high. 
The red flesh of the ox or sheep and unbolt- 
ed bread are the leading articles. Men who 
train prize-fighters seem to understand much 
better than others how to build up physical 
strength and endurance. When their battle 
or their race is ended, they lay aside their 
unbolted bread and fruit, their lean beef and 
mutton, and fall into their old habits of liq- 
uor-drinking and of eating starch-bearing ar- 
ticles, such as rice, fine bread, pudding, with 
fat meat and butter, and they soon become 
as fat and lazy as these carbonaceous articles 
can make them. 

If a man wants to stand the cold, he may 
eat buckwheat cakes with butter, sirup, fat 
pork and white beans; but let him look out, 
when hot weather comes, for bilious fevers, 
pimples on the face, and a rank smell of the 
whole system, and a muddy, dirty complex- 
ion. Men living at the north pole, or near it, 
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can drink fish-oil by the quart, or eat pounds 
of cake tallow, and the cold climate will 
burn it out; but in warm or temperate re- 
gions the food should be so selected as to fur- 
nish nourishment for muscle, bone, brain, and 
warmth in proper proportions. 

Many persons say one “must eat meat to 
produce brain and muscle,” and we are often 
asked if that is true; if not, what vegetable 
food is best to produce brain? We give a 
few articles of diet, showing how many parts 
in a hundred each has in the natural state for 
the production of the three prime elements 
of nutrition, viz, muscle, bones and brain, 
and heat. We give the amounts in units and 
decimals. That which is left is water and 
waste : 

eateic, Meme Same 


In 100 parts Units, Tenths. Unite. Tenth. Units. Tenths. 


TNE i gccsccceces Se Ceo F Gun DB GF 
Wensscesseese _ 6! S 8 «we BM 8S 
Mutton......... SS Gun @ Cin B SD 
Lamb........... 19 6 8 Bw M 
PRinccsccesees 17 «5 . wtwuam & FT 
RD snccesceaee @ 8 weer @ @ 1... 8 
Venison ........ TH 6 woe BD BG uoeee BF GF 
Chicken ........ BM Cue & Cue 2 F 
Butter.......... S Caw DF 8 ssc 6 
TE ccccccceces BS 8 woo 8 D8 ccee GB G 
Cheese ......... mw BGanwr EF Vans BD F 
FUR. ccccccccces 5 o0.... 5 5 .... Verylittle 
Oysters ........ BW Genre BF Sus © F 
GP icant ceneas 122 #0 .... 2 5 .... Verylittle 
Lobsters........ SB fw S&S Gun * * 
GRAINS, FRUITS, AND VEGETABLES. 
Wheat,unbolted 14 6 .... 1 6 .... 6 4 
Mace cccccoes S Gun 8 Sue BW FB 
Northern Corn.. 12 3 BS 2 woe @ GF 
Southern “.. 3 6 4 1 «w.. ®@ 8 
Buckwheat...... 8 6 1 8 w.. B OO 
De ccnnccacace ae S 6 wo DB 8 
BF. ccccescce 122. «(68 $ B8 sone @ & 
DOR. cccccccccs 4 #«0 oe eu @ F 
PEAS. ..0.ece cece 23 4 Se @un - © 
TRGB. cc cccecese 5 1 o €§..« @ 6 
Potatoes........ 1 4 S Bee B GE 
Sweet Potatoes. 10 5 8 8 ww. @B FF 
Asparagus ...... © 6 wee 8 € wee BS € 
Cabbage........ $B at BO Bane GB GF 
Carrots......... B 2 ccooe 2 8 coer BW F 
Parsnips ....... BS £ cco 8 Cun B G 
Turnips ........ S$ Buen 8 BF coe 8 GF 
BQEED cccecsece S © uw 1 oO .... Unequal. 


The student should eat articles which are 
pretty largely charged with phosphates or 
brain food ; the laborer, those articles con- 
taining nitrate or food for muscle ; and those 
who are much exposed to cold, but not re- 
quired to exert muscular strength, that kind 
of food which is largely charged with car- 
bonates or heat producers. 





We regret to see poor women go to market 
with a big basket and a slender purse on Sat- 
urday night to buy food for her hungry, thin- 
clad children. And what do these women 
get? Turnips, cabbage, beets, carrots, pota- 
toes, and fish. They carry home a load, but 
their green vegetables are from 75 to 95 per 
cent, water, and the nutrition which is ob- 
tained is very little; whereas if they would 
put half the money into corn meal, wheat 
meal, white beans, and mutton, they could 
live grandly on it, and have the rest for the 
purchase of fuel and clothes. But the rich 
delectate on fine flour, cake, butter, pies, fat 
poultry, nice fat ham, eating four times too 
much carbon, and not half enough phospho- 
rus or nitrogen for brain and muscle. One 
class starve, get poor, weak, sickly, and die 
of marasmus; while the others, who are able 
to have everything, become dyspeptical, fe- 
verish, and diseased from the extra richness 
of their food. “Man should not live by 
bread alone,” especially superfine bread. If 
one eats wheat-meal bread and uses milk, he 
will find in these two articles all the elements 
which the system requires in just about the 
right proportion. But who knows how to 
eat? The old prayer in its application to 
the most of us should be extended—* Give 
us this day our daily food, and tell us what 
kind of food we should daily eat.” This 
prayer is really answered by chemistry and 
physiology ; but the world turns up its pre- 
cious nose at the studies of chemistry and 
physiology as applied to the kitchen and the 
stomach. It does very well to compound 
medicines and hair-dyes, cosmetics, paints, 
dyestuffs, material for manufacture and com- 
merce; but when chemistry in cooking is 
the subject, science is flouted, and folly and 
appetite are enthroned. 

—— #06 

THe Srxs oF PARENTS VISITED ON THEIR 
CHILDREN, EVEN TO THE THIRD AND FOURTH 
GENERATION.—The history of four generations 
of a family, as sketched by M. Morel, a distin- 
guished French writer, is full of instruction 
in this matter. Given in the Herald of Health, 
it is as follows: 


“ First Generation—The father was an habit- 
ual drunkard, and was killed in a public-house 
brawl. 

“ Second Generation—The son inherited his 
father’s habits, which gave rise to attacks of 
mania, terminating in paralysis and death. 
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“ Third Generation—The grandson was strict- 
ly sober, but was full of hypochondriacal and 
imaginary fears of persecution, etc., and had 
homicidal tendencies. 

“ Fourth Generation—The fourth in descent 
had very limited intelligence, and had an at- 


tack of madness when sixteen years old, termi- | 
nating in stupidity, nearly amounting to idiocy. | 
With him the family probably becomes extinct. | 


And thus we perceive the persistence of the 
taint in the fact that a generation of absolute 
temperance will not avert the fatal issue.” 


——_+0+—___ 


SmatL-Pox.—A few days ago a starchily- | 


dressed individual called at an out-of-the-way 
shop on Howard Street, New Orleans, over 


which swung the sign of “ Dr. Jiffries.” “Is 
the doctor in?” he inquired of a dilapidated 
colored man who answered his summons. 
“He am dat, sar!” “Tell himI think I have 
symptoms of small-pox, and wish to consult 
him.” The whites of Sambo’s eyes grew in- 
tense. “Golly, boss, what you say?” “Tell 


| the doctor I'm sick with the small-pox.” 


The astonished African gave a wild leap, and 
darting through an inner door, cried out, 
“Leave dis yer house; I don't want no small- 
pox!” “But the doctor?” “Golly, boss, 
I’se the doctor, but I ain’t good at small-pox.” 
—WN. 0. Picayune. 








{x {out and it: Hesourees 


That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inher 
itance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 
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IN THE MAMMOTH CAVE WITHOUT A GUIDE. 
BY R. 8. WILLIAMS. 
[CONCLUDED FROM MAY NUMBER.] 


SHOCK that nearly threw us out an- 

nounced the passage of the lake accom- 
plished, and we moved on through the “ Great 
Walk,” over a floor of yellow river sand, and 
under a ceiling of white limestone, which look- 
ed very much like clouds in the evening sky, to 
“ Beho River,” where we again took a boat. This 
river is three-fourths of a mile in length, and 
varies from ten to thirty feet indepth. Two 
boats are kept in the stream, as there are two 
landings, from either of which we could have 
embarked as we went in. A rise of three feet 
closes the first, and compels visitors to go a 
quarter of a mile farther, through a small 
avenue called “ Purgatory.” The ceiling at 
the first landing stoops to within three feet of 
the surface, but almost immediately rises to ten 
or fifieen feet. The river was generally’ twenty 
to forty feet wide, but at one point I noticed, 
as we were pulled along by the wall, that the 


weak light of the lamps did not reveal the op- : 


posite shore. During the voyage, the ladies 
broke out into a lively song, which dispelled 
the effect of the gloomy passage and roused 
the gay spirits of the party. It was well that 
the flow of wit and humor was not suffered to 
stop,—at least, not long,—as it enlivened and 
sustained us through the journey, and proved 
a sovereign panacea for fatigue. 

“ Stoop low,” cried Matt, as we shot out into 





the stream from under the low brow of the 
arch. But nearly every head got a bump. 

““Ye are a stiff-mecked and rebellious 
people,” quoted Miss Sallie, as she coolly 
turned to pick up herchignon, which had been 
rudely detached from her head by the concus- 
sion, and lay a ruined heap on the bottom of 
the boat. 

The echo of the song on the water, returning 
from the recesses of the cavern, had a pleasing 
effect, but was not nearly as perfect as I had 
anticipated. The firing of a pistol made a 
terrible report, and the reverberations continued 
several seconds after the discharge. 

Landing in “Silliman’s Avenue,” a large 
avenue one and a half miles in length, about 
thirty feet high, and ranging from twenty to 
two hundred feet wide, we walked a short 
distance, and sat down to rest. This avenue 
is supposed to be of more recent formation 
than the rest of the cave. It was named in 
honor of Professor Silliman. Here Miss Sallie 
proposed to leave her disordered head-dress 
until our return. 

“ Oh, don’t do that, for it will soon be lunch- 
time,” exclaimed Dave, in comic dismay. 

“What if it will? ‘You don’t expect to eat 
that thing?” said the unsuspecting maiden, 
holding up the dilapidated article, with an air 
of supreme disgust. 
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“No, indeed; but some of us will have to 
chew for you if you don’t keep your chin on!” 

“Well, I don’t see how you can go on in 
that way,” said the old lady, in a tone so weak 
and doleful that we all began to sympathize 
with her and endeavor tocheer herup. It was 
useless, however. She was completely broken 
down with fatigue, and positively declared that 
it was utterly impossible for her to go another 
step farther, “ not if there was a fortune to be 
made every yard of the way.” 

Here was a dilemma that transcended all the 
difficulties of Fat Man’s Misery. The expedi- 
tion threatened to end ingloriously right there, 
and consternation seized the little party, whose 
voices were instantly united to persuade our 
protégé to try and go through with it. 

“Indeed we can’t stop here,” was the burden 
of all that was said. 

It was even proposed to make a litter and 
carry the old lady, but there was no material 
at hand for the purpose. Finding that no way 
could be devised to get her forward, it was 
then suggested that she should remain, retain- 
ing two of the lamps, till we returned on our 
way out. But she would not entertain that 
proposition fora moment. She would die, she 
said, of the utter loneliness and gloom and 
awful silence of the cavern; and as we looked 
around us, and observed the faint light of all 
the lamps together, and the darkness gathered 
close about us like a wall, we felt the full force 
of her objection. There was but one alterna- 
tive—either we must give up the journey and 
all return together, or we must let Matt take 
the old lady out while we prosecuted the ex- 
pedition without him. The first plan was dis- 
carded almost as soon as it was proposed. 
The disappointment it involved was more than 
we were willing to submit to. The old lady 
evidently felt the difficulty of the situation, and 
regretted it as much as any of us. In the 
serious dilemma in which her own imprudence 
had placed us some might have felt inclined to 
reproach her for her folly in bringing disaster 
upon the party; but when we saw that her 
feelings had been so wrought upon by her con- 
cern for the unfortunate mischance that she 
was really crying, the spectacle of an old lady 
in tears dissolved every fecling of resentment, 
and with the utmost delicacy we forbore to 
utter a word that could be construed into any- 
thing like a reproach, or even to discuss the 
affair in the light of a misfortune. Grave as it 
was, we affected to treat it lightly, and hid our 
anxiety for the fate of our expedition under our 
interest for her safe return 





In canvassing the alternative, it was urged 
that the guide could return or send for us as 
soon as he reached the hotel; but it was plain 
that his progress would be so slow, owing to 
the feebleness of his charge, that it would take 
him nearly as long to get out as the entire route 
generally occupied. Still, by exercising great 
caution and prudence, we need fear nothing 
worse than a few hours’ delay in the citve, for 
which we were amply provided, both with oil 
and food. At length the whole case was fairly 
stated, pro and con., to the ladies, who had 
taken but little part in the discussion, and the 
decision was left with them. Their consulta- 
tion was brief and their “ verdict” unanimous, 
They said : 

“ We have perfect confidence in the gallantry, 
courage, prudence, and judgment of the gentle- 
men, and we are entirely willing to trust them 
to take us safely through.” 

That settled the question. With three cheers 
for the ladies, we gathered up our lamps, slung 
the basket of lunch over the shoulder of one of 
the gentlemen, told Matt that his occupation 
was gone, and that henceforth we intended to 
run the Mammoth Cave ourselves, bade our 
protégé an affectionate farewell, and started 
forward with light hearts and free steps, con- 
fident of a successful issue to the adventure. 
We forgot the oil-can! but that proved, in the 
end, only an inconvenience, not a disaster. 
Once to ourselves, we did not conceal from 
the ladies the serious nature of the undertaking : 
but one and all, while determining that we 
would not omit the slightest precaution, re- 
solved also that we would not suffer the 
situation to weigh upon the spirits and mar 
the enjoyment of the party. By common 
consent I took the lead, with Price, Curtis, 
Grimstead, Rucker, and Miss Minnie, active 
and keen-eyed, close up to the front. The 
other four, who had exhibited some tendency 
to gush and whisper soft nonsense, were al- 
lowed a little more string; but all were in- 
structed to keep within easy reach of conver- 
sation, as much for the sake of the general 
interest and amusement, as for an effectual pre- 
caution against going astray. Thus marshaled 
we advanced bravely to attack and disperse 
the gloom and shadows of the unknown region, 
and release the wonders they held imprisoned. 

“Now, then—onward! voyagers and voy- 
ageresses. Ulysses and his crew begin their 
wanderings.” 

“Yes,” said Dave; “but we are: taking 
Searcy the sigher in with us!” 

“Horrible pun!” exclaimed the victim at 
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whom the crooked shaft was aimed. “ Rather 
let us be the Argonauts in search of the Golden 
Fleece.” 

“Mercenary wretch!” ejaculated Dave. 
“ But I can not blame you. It would be very 
sweet to say, ‘I have found me deah.’ Argo- 
nauts be it then, and let us argue naught ill 
from the absence of the guide.” 

A unanimous and indignant protest put a 
stop to his execrable puns for a time. We 
were in “Cascade Hall,” a large chamber 
about two hundred feet in width, from which 
an avenue leads off to “ Roaring River.” The 
ceiling of the Hall was probably twenty feet 
high, and a small cascade falling from it had 
given the name to the room. 

Not far from this point is “ Dripping Spring,” 
which is formed by water dripping from the 
ceiling ; and its vicinity is graced by a few 
curious stalactites and stalagmites. 

Leaving the spring we entered the “ Infernal 
Regions,” a wild-looking place, where the floor 
is wet, slippery, and irregular, and we had to 
move slowly and with care to avoid a fall; but 
I could see no special reason for selecting this 
particular part of the cave to bear so express- 
ive a name. 

Passing the “Sea Serpent,” a large crevice 
winding across the ceiling, we climbed the 
“Hill of Fatigue” with but little difficulty, 
and shortly afterward our attention was at- 
tracted by an immense rock which projected 
into the avenue from the left wall, and bore a 
remarkable resemblance to the stern of a mon- 
ster ship, with the rudder turned to one side. 
It was known as the “Great Western,” and 
was probably twice as large as the stern of the 
steamer Great Eastern. 

“ The ‘Flying Dutchman,” said Dave—and 
really the fancy did not seem out of place. 
“The Gnomes are her carpenters, and she is 
laid up here for repairs. But what have we 
here? I have heard of English rabbits and 
Welsh rare-hits, but this is evidently a relic of 
the paleozoic age. What gigantic animals 
they had then—when a single hare would last 
the family table for a week! And how the 
game has dwindled! But there is one consola- 
tion: the pests have fallen off in proportion. 
Fancy a fea as big as your thumb gnawing a 
hole in your leg—or a musquito coming right 
at you with a bill like a cavalryman’s saber. 
Ugh! Iam satisfied with things as they are.” 

The object which elicited this outburst was 
a large stone called the “ Rabbit,” which 
closely resembled the animal after which it 
was named. 





“It is the last of the “Dead Rabbits,” said 
Price, as we walked on, and shortly after 
entered a wide room in which it is said that 
Ole Bull, who visited the cave on his first tour 
in this country, treated the party with him to 
an extempore concert. Since then the room 
has borne the name of “Ole Bull’s Concert 
Room.” 

We had traversed Silliman’s Avenue, and 
now entered another, two miles in length, more 
wild and rugged than the last, appearing as if 
the forces employed in its excavation had been 
ruder and more powerful. It was the “ Pass 
of El Ghor.” 

The “ Hanging Rocks” were the first object 
of interest we encountered. Huge masses of 
rock were heaped up over the avenue in such 
a position that they appeared as if on the point 
of falling and closing up the passage. They 
presented even a more dangerous aspect than 
Scotchman’s Trap, and might well excuse some 
hesitation among us before we ventured to trust 
ourselves beneath them. But we had been told 
that no rock had been known to fall from the 
walls or ceiling of the cave since its discovery, 
and we passed on under the impending masses 
with careful tread and almost suspended 
breath. 

The ceiling of a chamber a short distance 
beyond this point was covered with small 
black nodules of gypsum in great numbers, 
giving it a very peculiar appearance. It bears 
the appropriate name of “ Fly Chamber,” the 
little black crystals looking like vast multitudes 
of flies clustered on the ceiling. 

Farther on, a broad, flat rock, about two feet 
thick and twenty feet in diameter, projected 
from the left wall of the avenue one or two 
feet above the floor. It was called “ Table 
Rock,” though the upper surface resembled 
the back of a turtle much more than the top 
of a table. 

“This beats the iron crown of Hungary,” 
said Dave a few minutes after leaving Table 
Rock. “The emblem of imperial rule hides 
itself in the cavernous recesses of the earth, 
from the face of free and enlightened govern- 
ment.” 

He pointed to a large circlet of stone about 
six feet in diameter, and elevated some distance 
above the floor on the right of the avenue, 
which was a perfect resemblance of an im- 
mense crown, with points regularly placed. 
It is called the “Crown,” and the name con- 
veys the idea of its shape more clearly than 
in most other instances we observed during our 
expedition. In a majority of cases it requires 
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considerable aid from the imagination to invest 
the object with the character its title would 
imply. 

“ That is the crown of the King of Gnomes. 
Perhaps we could find the crown jewels near,” 
suggested Price. 

“ We will not stop to search,” said I dictato- 
rially,” and pushed on to where the avenue 
divided into two branches. The one leading 
to the left looked as if it were the one we 
ought to follow. But, to be sure, I took two 
of the party with me, and directing the rest 
to await our return, set out to explore it. It 
was “Boone’s Avenue,” and though difficult 
to travel, possessed some points of interest. In 
many places the hollow sound of our footfalls 
indicated caves beneath; and in one little 
branch the floor was of a crumbling nature, 
and apparently so thin that I was afraid to 
venture far, especially as there were no signs 
of any one having ever been there before. If 
the floor should give way beneath me there 
was no telling to what depth I might be 
plunged. After following the avenue for a 
mile, we clambered over a very rough and 
dangerous ledge, and stood on the brink of a 
deep and terrible pit with a tremendous dome 
above. The pit seemed to be more than a 
hundred feet across, and one side of it was 
partially filled with huge rocks and earth that 
had fallen from the wall or from above, the 
rocks lying strewn over the slope in wild con- 
fusion. We could hear water dripping into the 
dark gulf, but could see no bottom ; and throw- 
ing a stone into it we heard the missile bound- 
ing from ledge to ledge for several seconds, till 
it stopped, or else its sound was lost in the 
distance. This was one of the most weird 
and gloomy and awful scenes we encountered 
while in the cave. As we could see no way 
of passing this point and continuing our ex- 
ploration in that direction, we returned to the 
party, and taking the passage to the right we 
were soon beneath “ Corinna’s Dome,” a hol- 
low shaft forty feet high and ten feet in diame- 
ter, directly over the avenue. 

Passing a small pit on the left, called the 
“Black Hole of Calcutta” —scarcely worth 
the trouble of naming among so many grander 
and more wonderful excavations of the kind— 
we explored a small avenue which branches off 
to the left, in which was a magnificent cupola 
two hundred and fifty feet high, entitled 
“ Stella’s Dome.” 

Returning toward the main passage we 
struck the “Chimes,” some depending rocks 
which have a musical ring on receiving a smart 





blow, and bestowing little attention on “ Well- 
ington’s Gallery,” which, possessing no object 
of special interest, was scarcely worthy of the 
name of the “Iron Duke,” we turned to the 
right through a small and narrow way, and 
soon found ourselves at “ Hebe’s Spring.” 
This is one of the most beautiful springs that 
ever thirsty traveler drank from. It is in a 
wild-looking recess under a flight of steps that 
leads to “ Martha’s Vineyard,” and the water is 
cold and so perfectly transparent that, in step- 
ping near to dip up cupfuls for the party, I 
stretched out my foot to brace myself against 
some stones I thought were at the edge, and to 
my astonishment plunged ankle-deep in the 
pool. In fact, it is impossible to see the water 
unless it is agitated, when the ripples rise to 
view and glisten in the lamplight. The pool 
of the spring is four or five feet across, and 
about eighteen inches deep. The water at the 
bottom has a slight taste of sulphur, being 
charged with sulphuretted hydrogen; but at 
the top it is free from any foreign substance. 
While we stood and drank, dipping the water 
by the cupful from near the surface, we did 
not perceive the sulphur; but when we im- 
mersed a bucket, disturbing the pool and bring- 
ing up the fluid from the bottom, the presence 
of sulphur was very evident. The spring is, 
therefore, fed from two veins, one entering 
near the bottom and tinged with sulphur, the 
other of pure cold water entering near the 
surface of the pool. A bucket is kept here for 
the convenience of visitors who often dine in 
“Washington Hall,” some distance beyond, 
and carrying a bucketful of water from the 
spring to that point, bring back the empty 
bucket on their return. 

Having satisfied our thirst by copious 
draughts of the delicious beverage, we left the 
spring, and mounting two flights of steps we 
stood in Martha’s Vineyard, some twenty feet 
above the pass of El Ghor. A large stalag- 
mite projecting from the right wall of this 
comparatively small chamber is called the “ Bat- 
tering Ram;” a long stalactite nine or ten 
inches in circumference, extending from the 
floor to the ceiling, is called the “ Grape Vine,” 
and all over the walls and ceiling are large 
bunckes or clusters of nodules of carbonate of 
lime, stained with black oxide of iron, which, 
from their resemblance to grapes, gave the 
name to the chamber. They present a very 
singular and curious appearance, and have a 
striking effect in the fitful lamplight. At this 
point, as the party was tired and hungry, and 
there was an abundance of good water at the 
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oot of the steps, it was proposed and unani- 
mously carried that we should investigate the 
contents of our lunch basket, which was con- 
sequently politely handed over to the ladies. 

“Help yourselves,” said Miss Sallie, lifting 
the cover and selecting a dainty bit of chicken. 

“Never!” shouted Morris, the parliamenta- 
rian, indignantly. “I call for a division.” 

“TI move to lay it on the table,” said the 
writer, who had caught the funny fever. 

“The eyes have it—give the mouths a 
chance!” cried sweet Miss Minnie, whose lus- 
trous brown orbs looked as innocent of a joke 
as a lamb of murder. 

And in obedience to the genera: demand, all 
were speedily fixed in comfortable positions, 
and the provisions suitably distributed. 

“ Oh, Lordy!” exclaimed Dave with a comi- 
cal grimace that gave a most ludicrous expres- 
sion of dismay to his countenance, “ what have 
I sat down on?” 

“You careless fellow!” cried Miss Frankie, 
in a voice half tear, shalf laughter ; “ they were 
pumpkin pies, and you’ve squashed ’em!” 

The mischievous youth was unceremoniously 
hustled off his perch, when it was discovered 
that, before taking his seat, he had slily remov- 
ed the pies to a safe place. 

“T drink to my lady-love,” said Searcy, lift- 
ing a cup of water to his lips. “ Lovelier than 
Hebe’s self, had she been attendant on the 
gods they would have spurned the nectar to 
sip delightful intoxication from her rosy lips.” 

“ And I drink to mine,” cried Morris, with a 
significant glance at Miss Frankie. “Her 
heart is as warm as her eyes are bright, and 
her soul is as pure and transparent as Hebe’s 
Spring.” 

“ Carry out the simile,” said Dave. 

“ How?” 

“ Slightly tinged with brimstone!” 

“ Out upon the calumnious suggestion !” 

“ Love is all very well,” said Dave, with the 
grave air of a sage; “ but it leads to matrimo- 
ny,—and there’s the rub! The moment your 
sweetheart gets you to submit to the bridal, 
you're saddled, with her at least, for life.” 

“ Fie, sir!” exclaimed Miss Minnie; “ you 
deserve the halter for that ungallant speech.” 

Amid general merriment the lunch was fin- 
ished. It was an ample, substantial, and com- 
fortable repast ; and with spirits and strength 
revived and invigorated by rest and refresh- 
ment, we deposited the basket and bucket in a 
corner to await our return, and trimming our 
lamps we prepared to proceed on our voy- 
age of exploration. Thus far we had come 





safely, and knew we were on the right road. 
The indications at this point were unmistaka- 
ble. But at several points we had passed over 
(and at many yet to come, as we discovered 
during our progress) the absence of any marks 
of travel was the cause of considerable confu- 
sion and doubt. But we did not dream of giv- 
ing up the adventure, nor of pausing long 
enough for the guide tocome up. The sugges- 
tion would not have found a second in the 
party. Our success so far had given us increas- 
ed confidence,—the enterprise had a spice of 
interest from its novelty,—and we should have 
been much more disappointed than pleased 
had a guide overtaken us at this stage of the 
journey. As we moved out of the Vineyard, 
discussing the chances of success, Dave stum- 
bled and measured his length on the floor. 

“ That is a bad omen to start with,” said I. 

His peculiar vein of humor seemed, like the 
strength of the ancient wrestler, to be revived 
by his contact with the earth. 

“Tf you had my debts,” he answered, “ you 
would think them a worse owe-men than that 
to start with.” 

Washington Hall, which we soon entered, is 
sixty by one hundred feet, and eighteen or 
twenty feet high. From this hall “ Marion’s 
Avenue,” about a mile and a half in length, 
leads off to some interesting and attractive lo- 
calities. 

But we followed the main route, and at 
some distance farther on we stood entranced 
in “Snowball Room.” This is a large and 
beautiful chamber, and we lingered in it for 
some time, admiring the formations it contain- 
ed. The ceiling is covered with white balls of 
gypsum varying from two to four inches in 
diameter,—snowy semi-globes that look exactly 
as if an army of schoolboys had been turned 
loose in the room, and in their play hundreds 
of snowballs had been thrown up against the 
ceiling, where they clung, retaining their fresh- 
ness and color and shape. It is said that the 
dampness of the atmosphere in this chamber 
prevents the gypsum from assuming the form 
of flowers and filaments, as in other parts of 
the cave. This was the first exhibition of the 
kind we had seen since we entered the cavern, 
and coming upon it suddenly and unexpectedly, 
it had a striking and impressive effect. 

But it was the gateway, as it were, to a very 
Eden of luxuriant displays of a similar charac- 
ter. Shortly after leaving Snowball Room we 
entered “ Cleveland’s Cabinet,’ which I re- 
gard as by far the most beautiful and attract- 
ive avenue in the cave. It is nearly two miles 
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long, about sixty feet wide, and from ten to 
twenty feet high, and contains in rich profu- 
sion various beautiful and curious forms of sa- 
line efflorescence. 

We had hardly entered the Cabinet when we 
paused in awe and wonder before the lovely 
vision revealed in “ Mary’s Bower.” The walls 
and ceiling were literally covered with an 
abundance of flowers of gypsum, which ap- 
peared in the shape of rosettes. Though vary- 
ing in size, they were exquisitely formed, being 
as perfect and shapely as if from the hand of 
the most skillful artist. It was an exhibition 
of white stucco that no human hand can 
equal, and produced an effect which is beyond 
my powers of description. It was a vision 
of beauty surpassing anything we had anti- 
cipated. I had stood amid many grand and 
lovely scenes, but never before was I so im- 
pressed with a sense of the wonderful in Na- 
ture’s handiwork; never before had I observed 
such a perfect union of the sublime and the 
beautiful_—an achievement that is the true cli- 
max of all high art. Here, amid scenes of wild 
and rugged grandeur, nestled one of such trans- 
cendent loveliness that we saw realized in it 
the splendors of which the Eastern poets dream- 
ed. Through a large portion of this avenue 
similar exudations are seen in as rich profu- 
sion, sometimes in a different form, but the pre- 
vailing shape is that of the rosette. The plas- 
ter folioles were of a snowy whiteness, almost 
transparent, and shone brightly in the light of 
the lamps. For some distance almost every 
turn revealed new beauties, until the eye was 
gorged with its luxurious feast. 

Beyond the Bower two large crevices in the 
ceiling intersect each other at right angles, and 
being lined with rosettes of gypsum, look like 
a cross decorated with flowers. The appropri- 
ate name of the “ Cross” is given to the figure 
thus formed. 

The “ Mammary Ceiling” next elicited our 
admiration. Here the exuding plaster was ob- 
served in zipple-shaped projections from which 
the ceiling derived its name. 

“This ought to be called Baby Paradise,” 
whispered Dave, in whom no feeling could long 
repress his humorous whims. 

Then followed more exhibitions of beautiful 
forms of gypsum, chiefly rosettes, till we arriv- 
ed at the “ Last Rose of Summer,” a very large 
one in the center of the ceiling, perfect in shape 
and marking a temporary suspension of these 
elegant formations. 

The “ Dining Table” was but a short dis- 
tance from the Last Rose of Summer. It was 





a large flat rock, fifteen by thirty feet, which 
had evidently fallen from the ceiling. It is 
said that Jenny Lind visited the cave during 
her tour in this country, and dined at this 
point. At the left of the Table was a little al- 
cove entitled “ Bacchus’s Glory,” which was 
lined with grape-like nodules like those in Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard. 

“ As we have already dined,” said I, pressing 
on, “ we will decline the silent invitation the 
table presents.” 

“To a feast without honey and without 
price,” added Dave. 

“Not without me,” said Price, just behind 
us, “if there is anything good to eat.” 

“What a fellow!” exclaimed Dave. “ Né 
pour digestion—his tongue is but the huissier to 
his stomach.” 

A little farther on we entered “ St. Cecilia’s 
Grotto,” which presented another gorgeous 
scene of Oriental magnificence in its elegant 
profusion of our favorite rosettes. The flow- 
ers here were generally larger than the average 
we had previously observed, but the beauty of 
the chamber was of the same striking and im- 
pressive character. It was wonderful to ob- 
serve closely the formation of the rosettes. 
Each was composed of a number of leaves or 
fibers curling outward from a common center ; 
and whether the flower was large or small, the 
fibers in each were perfectly uniform and reg- 
ular in size and shape. We did not notice a 
single instance of deformity among all we ex- 
amined. 

We lingered in this grotto, as in the others, 
loth to withdraw our gaze from its beautiful 
stuccoes, and wishing that it were possible for 
us to detach a specimen entire for each to carry 
home as a memento of the visit—yet feeling 
that it would be an act of vandalic desecration 
to deprive the chamber of a single one of its 
lovely ornaments. Looking forward to the dis- 
covery of new wonders, we at length pushed 
on to “ Diamond Grotto,” so named from the 
fact that the light of the swinging lamps is re- 
flected in bright gem-like sparkles from the 
crystals of selenite with which it is lined. 

Leaving this second grotto we soon reached 
the last one—“ Charlotte’s Grotto” —the term- 
ination of the avenue named in honor of Prof. 
Cleveland, the celebrated mineralogist. . This 
grotto exhibited fibrous formations of gypsum 
which covered its walls with a snowy glory. 
These incrustations were woven into a thou- 
sand fantastic shapes, and we were as much 
occupied in tracing out their almost endless 
contortions gs in admiring their beauty. Had 
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we known that these were the last of such 
graceful and lovely formations to be seen on 
our route, we should have taken our departure 
from Cleveland's Cabinet with more regret. 
But it is well that the gift of prophecy is lost, 
and that the future is a sealed book which must 
be opened leaf by leaf before its contents he- 
come known. The truth of this reflection is a 
matter of daily observation, as well in the 
lighter as in the graver concerns of life. 

The route from this point assumed a rougher 
aspect, growing more dismal and gloomy till 
we reached the foot of “ Rocky Mountain,” an 
immense pile of rocks that had fallen from 
above and heaped themselves up in the pass- 
age to the height of one hundred feet. Up this 
hill we climbed with considerable toil and 
pains, and from the top we peered down into 
the deep gloom of “ Dismal Hollow,” just in 
front of us. Bringing all the lamps to bear at 
once, the keenest eyes among us were scarcely 
able to penetrate to the bottom, seventy feet 
below where we stood. 

A short avenue on the right led to “ Sand- 
stone Dome,” the stone of which it is compo- 
sed indicating that the cave at this point ap- 
proaches near the surface of the earth. 

Turning to the left we crossed a deep valley, 
and climbing another rocky hill a short walk 
brought us to “ Groghan’s Hall,’’ the end of the 
Inng Route! When the suspicion began to 
dawn upon our minds that we had accomplish- 
ed our task, and that, too, without mishap of 
any kind, we set diligently to work to assure 
ourselves of the fact. But there could be no 
mistake about it. There was no outlet to be 
found except by the way we came,—uniless, in- 
deed, we could find one by plunging into the 
“ Maelstrom,” a fearful pit about twenty feet wide 
and nearly two hundred feet deep at the right 
of the hall. As soon as the fact was definitely 
settled,—as soon as we were satisfied beyond 
the possibility of a doubt that we had traveled 
to the end of the famous Long Route of the 
Mammoth Cave without a guide,—the caps of 
the gentlemen and the hats of the ladies were 
thrown in air, and a hearty cheer went up that 
woke the echoes in the cave as they had sel- 
dom been waked before. Then each sought a 
comfortable position for rest, and there ensued 
a merry chat, in which was reviewed the entire 
journey with its difficulties and its pleasures, 
mingled with some pardonable exultation at 
eur successful accomplishment of what was 
certainly a rare and at least a reputedly dan- 
gerous undertaking. Two or three hours pre- 
viously, we had extinguished two of our lamps 





so as not to consume the oil they contained. 
These were lighted, and the rest extinguished. 

Some measured the depth of the Maelstrom 
by hurling large rocks into the yawning mouth, 
listening to their increasing whirr as they gain- 
ed velocity in their descent, and counting the 
seconds till the splash announcing their arrival 
at the bottom. This pit was explored some 
years ago by Courtland Prentice, eldest son of 
the distinguished journalist Geo. D. Prentice— 
both now dead—who was let down into its 
murky depths by means of a long rope. The 
papers of the period contained a highly col- 
ored and somewhat apocryphal account of the 
descent. There are avenues leading from the 
bottom, but they have never been explored. 

It is said that rats, lizards, and crickets are 
sometimes found in Groghan’s Hall. Crickets 
are not uncommon in other parts of the cave, 
and eyeless fish and crawfish are found in most 
of the waters. They are both white in color, 
and the fish, which resemble a small catfish in 
shape, are believed to be viviparous, though I 
could discover no indications of mamme in the 
specimen Iexamined. Ordinary fish, crawfish, 
and frogs are also found in the cave, coming in 
with the influx of the waters of the vicinity 
when there has been a freshet. The rats are 
described as having a head and eyes like a rab- 
bit; hair gray on the back like a squirrel, and 
white on the legs and abdomen. The lizards, 
it is said, are from three to five inches long, 
with large protruding eyes, and their color is 
yellow dotted with black spots. The crickets 
resemble those of the fields, except that their 
antenne are longer, and that they never chirp. 
Though both guide-book and guides mention 
the last three instances of animal life as espe- 
cially noticeable at this point, we searched in 
vain for any sign of them during our stay of 
nearly an hour in the hall. One can imagine 
the terror that would be inspired by a concert 
of frogs at Echo River—the double-bass croak- 
ers piping their hoarse throats in the darkness 
of the cavern, and frightened by, the harsh 
echoes that return from its recesses. 

At the end of the hall a huge, rough-sur- 
faced stalagmite projected from the wall. Its 
yellow color and general appearance would 
have justified the name of the “ Golden Fleece” 
quite as much as most of the objects in the 
cave vindicated, in their shape, their claim to 
the titles they bore. 

“ We have found the fleece,” said Miss Min- 
nie, laying her hand upon it. 

“ No,—we won't find the fleas till we go to 
bed at the hotel to-night,” said Dave. 
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This outrageous calumny on Mr. Proctor’s 
excellent beds and carefully kept rooms pro- 
voked a derisive shout of laughter. 

“ Well,” said Dave, oracularly, “ the wicked 
fleas, when no man pursueth, can’t escape the 
nimble fingers of the women. The most inter- 
esting sight in the world is a bevy of keen-eyed, 
quick-fingered maidens hunting—” 

“Hold your tongue, sir! What do you 
know about it?” cried Miss Sallie. “ Be silent 
for at least three seconds, or I shall explode this 
torpedo and blow you to punster’s Paradise.” 

She was pushing at a stalagmite rooted firm- 
ly to the rocky floor of the hall. It was about 
two feet high and six or eight inches thick, 
and exactly resembled a huge torpedo set on 
the broad end. A little hollow, about as large 
as a partridge egg, in the very point, showed 
where the water dripped to which it owed its 
formation. 

Not far from this a large rock rested in such 
@ position as to afford an excellent stand from 
behind which to address an audience in the 
hall. Another rock just in the rear of it fur- 
nished the platform for the speaker. From 
this natural hustings I put to the assembly the 
various qnestions brought up for discussion, 
and near it, before we left on our return to the 
region of trees and flowers and sunlight, we 
built a monument of the loose stones lying 
around. 

Of course the question of our return was not 
as serious as that of our advance had been; 
though there were the same dangers to en- 
counter, and some arms of the cave led off 
from the route in a direction that was more 
calculated to mislead a party going out than 
one coming in. But we had no doubt of our 
ability to make our way out in safety. The ad- 
venture we had undertaken might have been 
really dangerous; no party of strangers ever 
before attempted it; but while we were on the 
route it did not occur to any of us that it was 
at all foolhardy. The impression was sponta- 
neous that we only needed to exercise reason- 
able caution and judgment in order to succeed. 
With care we could avoid the pits, and that 
left us no danger to encounter except that of 
losing our way, which, as I have before re- 
marked, was not of very great consequence, as 
a few hours would certainly bring a guide to 
our relief. In short, the ease with which we 
had accomplished what we had been led to 
suppose was almost impossible, was such as to 
suggest the conclusion that the stories told by 
the guides were fictions, invented and rehears- 
ed to give the visitors a vivid impression of the 





invaluable services of their conductors, and 
thus produce a satisfactory amount of dack- 
sheest, I understand that the position of guide 
is notean unprofitable one, though the salary 
attached to it is small,—the liberal presents of 
visitors amounting to a considerable item in 
the course of a season. 

Having slaked our thirst at a clear, cold pool 
on the floor of the hall, which received its sup- 
ply of water from the ceiling, and being thor- 
oughly rested, we relighted our lamps, and ex- 
tinguishing the two to be held in reserve, we 
set out on our return, giving a farewell glance 
at the gloomy gorge of Dismal Hollow as we 
passed above it, and scrambling down the pre- 
cipitous side of Rocky Mountain in a manner 
even less dignified, if more rapid, than we had 
ascended it. We achieved the descent with a 
few bruises and a rent or two, and were mov- 
ing swiftly forward when we caught the gleam 
of a light ahead of us, in the vicinity of Char- 
lotte’s Grotto, and suddenly called a halt. We 
had heard of foul air in mines, of fire-damp 
that was dangerous, and many of us had seen 
the wild jack-o’-lanterns that sometimes appear 
in marshy regions; and as we were strangers 
in a strange place we deemed it advisable to 
awuit a farther development of the phenomenon. 

“The jealous proprietor of some rival won- 
der has set the cave on fire, to burn it up,—the 
sacrilegious incendiary !” exclaimed Dave. 

In the mean time the light came nearer, and 
the explanation of the occurrence appeared in 
the shape of Hunt, one of the regular guides, 
whom Old Matt had sent back from beyond 
the river to bring us out. We were pleased to 
have him with us, as we wanted our lamps fill- 
ed, and were anxious to see him illuminate va- 
rious scenes we had passed ; and we were, more- 
over, curious to know the names of all the 
points of interest that had attracted our notice, 
—in all of which we were gratified. I have 
thought it best to give the names in relating 
the advance of our party, though I gathered 
them from the guide as we returned. 

“ Ho, stranger from the realm of day!” cried 
Rucker; “why didn’t you shoulder a great 
beam of sunlight and bring it in with you?” 

“ He did,—but it melted,” said Dave. 

“ No it didn’t,” said Miss Minnie; “ he let it 
fall, and it broke into a thousand brilliant spar- 
kles.” 

“ What! the sunbeam ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“<«Tt’s all in your eye,” Miss Minnie,” said 
Dave gallantly. 


“ You won't find it as pleasant outside as it 
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was,” remarked the guide; “there’s been a 
powerful storm.” 

“Thunder! you don’t say so?” exclaimed 
Price. 

“ Yes—thunder ’n lightnin’ too, an’ high 
wind an’ rain.” 

And we had been in blissful innocence of any 
commotion outside of our own little party! 
The sound of thunder never penetrates to the 
recesses of the cave. It is as dead to the tu- 
mults of the outer world as if there were no 
world outside of its own dark chambers. 

Our lamps were soon filled, and retracing 
our route we enjoyed the review, with the ex- 
planations of the guide, almost as much as we 
did the first view of the splendid scenery. 
We reached the hotel at 9} o’clock P.M, just 
twelve hours from the time at which we left it 
in the morning. After partaking of an excel- 
lent supper, we spent a pleasant hour in the 
parlor, and then retired to revisit in dreams 
those scenes of our day’s journey that had im- 
pressed themselves most strongly upon our 
minds. *For my own part, after aiding Alad- 
din in his search among the splendid treasures 
of the mountain cave, for his wonderful lamp, 





I undertook to explore the Bottomless Pit head 
foremost, and woke to find myself on the floor, 
and daylight streaming in the window, while 
the breakfast-bell was rung with a scientific 
clang that sounded exactly like: “ Come-get- 
up !—come-get-up !” 

As this article has already trauscended the 
limits I had prescribed for it, I will conclude 
with the remark, that we found, on reaching 
the hotel after our journey through the cave, 
that Matt had faithfully conducted the old lady 
out of the yawning depths into which she had 
so rashly plunged to satisfy the longing of a 
lifetime ; but though he retired in good order, 
notwithstanding his frequent resort to his flask, 
he did so at so slow a pace, owing to the fa- 
tigue and feebleness of his charge, that he 
reached the hotel only about twenty minutes 
before our own arrival there. I was, myself, 
tired enough on getting out to cry pec-cav-i, 
and ever since I have fancied that my voice 
had a hollow sound. If anybody opposes me 
on any of my favorite hobbies, I fecl a strong 
desire either to cave in or to cave his head in; 
and I have not yet ceased to sign my letters, 

Yours cavernously. 


+06 ———. 


J. M. HUTCHINGS, 


FIRST SETTLER OF THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


ERE are large perceptive faculties, 

and great powers of observation. 
A love for travel and for exploration 
would be only a little less than his love 
for home. To see the world, and all 
there is in it, would feed these ever-hun- 
gry faculties. There is much push and 
perseverance here ; a love of liberty and 
sense of independence which inclines 
him to be captain rather than mate. 
There is also a spirit of deference and 
respect for worthy objects, as well as of 
personal dignity and self-respect. He 
possesses a degree of assurance which 
enables him to feel perfectly at home 
everywhere ; a consciousness that a man 
is a man, and that he himself is as 
good as the best. He is cool, self-pos- 
sessed, courageous,—not aggressive, but 





not fight for fun, nor for pay, but for his 
rights. He is clear, quick, penetrating, 
intuitive, more than a match, even, for 
the Indian, the politician, or the “ hea- 
then Chinee.” He has excellent mechan- 
ical skill; is inventive, and can plan, 
contrive, and execute. His Acquisitive- 
ness is moderate, and he is not greedy. 
With him, money is only valuable as a 
means. He is more generous to others 
than just to himself. He is broad and 
liberal in religion, rather than narrow 
and bigoted. Socially, he is very affec- 
tionate, almost motherly in his love for 
children, and is eminently adapted to the 
matrimonial relations. In short, he is at 
once a pioneer, a navigator, explorer, 
discoverer, a student in the natural sci- 
ences, an author, lecturer, a farmer, sur- 


fuil of pluck and self-defense. He will! veyor, engineer, architect, builder, mer- 
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chant, hotel-keeper, postmaster, and man- 
of-all-work. More than all, he is a schol- 
arly Christian gentleman. 

He is well proportioned ; stands nearly 
six feet high; is tough, wiry, and endur- 
ing, if not athletic. His complexion is 
florid; eyes black; hair originally dark 
brown, now alinost white; features reg- 
ular but striking. It is a head, face, and 
character once seen, not to be forgotten. 





making numerous notes from personal obser- 
vation from one end of California to the 
other. The first number of Hutchings’ Illus- 
trated California Magazine was issued July 
ist, 1856, and continued until June, 1861. 
He then sold it, intending to spend his future 
in the great Yosemite Valley. In 1860 and 
1861 he prepared and published a volume 
entitled “‘ Scenes of Wonder and Curiosity in 
California,” which was illustrated with one 
hundred and twelve engravings, twenty-cight 
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PORTRAIT OF J. 


J. M. Hutcnres is of English parentage 
and birth. He came to the United States in 
the fifteenth year of his age, and resided in 
the State of Louisiana until 1849, when he 
embarked for California in the autumn of 
that year, where he followed mining and sur- 
veying for three years. Possessed of a litera- 
ry disposition, he commenced collecting ma- 
terial for an illustrated magazine. He fro- 
cured over a thousand sketches, besides 





M. HUTCHINGS. 


of which were of scenery in the Yosemite 
Valley. He has written many newspaper 
articles concerning that most wonderful lo- 
cality, and probably has written more and 
striven harder than any other man to intro- 
duce the wonders of the Yosemite Valley to 
public notice. 

He purchased the pre-emption right of one 
hurdreé and sixty acres of land in the valley, 
which had been taken up and occupied from 
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1856 to 1864, with a view to permanently 
settling there. He visited it twice during 
the year 1861, with his wife, but it being 
rumored that this valley, situated as it is in 
the very heart of the Sierras, and within 
twenty-five miles of their very summits, was 
uninhabitable during the winter, because, 
among other things, of snow drifting into it 
from the surrounding mountains to a very 
great depth, he determined to visit it in 
winter and determine the facts for himself. 
Accordingly on the first day of January, 1862, 
he started on his journey of investigation ; 
but after being some days on the way, the 
difficulties of travel became so great as to in- 
duce him to return and await a more pro- 
pitious season. In the March following he 
again left San Francisco for Yosemite, joined 
by two friends. They proceeded for several 
days, when the hardships of traveling be- 
came so severe, and the obstacles in their 
way so diflicult to overcome, that his friends 
refused to proceed farther, and he went on 
alone, 

After a toilsome journey of eleven days, 
through snow-covered and pathless forests, 
crossing steep and rough ridges and brush- 
tangled gulches, and ascending almost im- 
passable cajions, sleeping at night where any 
rock or tree afforded its shelter and protec- 
tion, and never making over three miles a 
day, he reached Yosemite, and obtained the 
information he so highly prized and so dear- 
ly bought. 

After his return from this trip, he and the 
owners of the property he wanted could not 
agree upon the terms of purchase, and the 
removal to Yosemite was postponed. But in 
March, 1864, he again visited the place, de- 
termined that if the land, etc., could not be 
bought on reasonable terms, he would remove 
his family to the valley and settle upon some 
other piece of public land, then entirely unoc- 
cupled and fully open to settlement, Then, 
however, satisfactory terms were agreed upon, 
and the property was bought by Mr. Hutch- 
ings, and on the 20th day of May, 1864, he, 
with his family, reached Yosemite and took 
possession of his future home, 

Of course, he soon found that the improve- 
ments made, though substantial and commo- 
dious, required many additions, and he im- 
mediately set to work on such a ‘cale as his 





means would allow. Numerous farm build- 
ings were erected, corrals and fences built, a 
good bridge was constructed across the 
Merced River, and one over Yosemite Creek ; 
land was broken up, and roots were dug up 
by wagon-loads; an orchard of about two 
hundred choice fruit-trees was planted, which 
is now in bearing; over an acre of strawberry 
plants was set out, besides raspberry, black- 
berry, gooseberry, currant, and grape vines, 
all of which are, for the most part, very pro- 
ductive. Besides these, a vegetable garden 
was put in good order, and a sufficient sup- 
ply annually grown for all needful purposes. 
Cereals and cultivated grasses have also been 
grown. In addition to these he has dug 
ditches for drainage and irrigation. In fact, 
by trying to do everything possible to be- 
come a progressive farmer and make the 
place produce a living for himself and family, 
Mr. Hutchings has spent many thousands of 
dollars—all that remained to him of over 
twenty-one years of labor in California, in 
addition to the labor of himself and family, 
upon the farm in Yosemite. Besides this, 
they have spent their summers in the arduous 
duties of hotel-keeping, that thereby their 
means for improving their homestead might 
be increased and the place made still more 
pleasant to visitors, every dollar of the means 
thus procured has been faithfully applied to 
this purpose. 

In 1859, Mr. J. C. Lamon also obtained 160 
acres of land, and has devoted his time to 
cultivating it and rendering it valuable by 
the planting of hundreds of fruit-trees and 
the raising of berries of various kinds and in 
large quantities, and in all ways endeavoring 
to beautify his home and increase its value. 

The State of California applied to Congress 
for a gift of the Valley of the Yosemite for a 
public park or visiting-ground, and it was 
granted, without any reservation of the claims 
of Measrs, Hutchings and Lamon; but the 
Legislature of California promptly relin- 
quished all the lands belonging to these gen- 
tlemen, by a vote of fifty-five in the Assem- 
bly and an almost unanimous vote in the 
Senate, The Legislature of California memo- 
rialized Congress by concurrent resolutions 
to ratify their action in the premises, and also 
“instructed her senators and requested her 
representatives to use all fair and honorable 
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means to procure the passage of an act of 
Congress ratifying and confirming the act of 
the Legislature.” 

But the commissioners having charge of 
this valley for the park project have endeay- 
ored to eject the owners from their three 
hundred and twenty acres of land, and have 
commenced suits at law for that purpose. 
Messrs. Hutchings and Lamon have memori- 
alized Congress to make an amendment of the 
act of cession to the State of California so as 
to exempt their property from confiscation. 
These gentlemen have offered to sell to the 
State their property, on which they have 
spent many thousands of dollars, for such 
sum as an impartial commission should de- 
cide upon. But the Park Commissioners 
seem determined to grasp the whole, and de- 
prive these hardy pioneers of the earnings of 
a lifetime. 

When it is remembered that the claim cov- 
ers but a small part of this wonderful valley, 
and that it is by the efforts of these men, and 
by the writings of Mr. Hutchings in particu- 
lar, that the valley has become known, and 
has been rendered a desirable place to visit, 
by reason in great part of the accommoda- 
tions which the latter has provided for trav- 
elers, it seems unjust that any objection 
should be thrown in the way of the requisite 
legislation in the premises. 

From an interesting lecture on the wonders 
of the Yosemite Valley, by Mr. Hutchings, 
we extract the following: 


“ Although by frequent visits to Yosemite 
from 1855, the year it was first made known to 
the world, to the spring of 1864, in winter as 
well as in summer, and a permanent residence 
there with my family of nearly seven years, 
have made me tolerably familiar with every 
point of interest, and that, too, under different 
aspects of light and shade, of sunshine and 
storm, I must confess to you my conviction of 
the utter impossibility of any human tongue 
fully portraying the grandeur and glory of its 
charm-giving presence. At least a mere and 
very imperfect idea can be given of it. 

“ Besides, I believe that I can truthfully say 
that I should feel more at home in meeting a 
grizzly bear upon one of our mountain trails 
than the bright eyes of this audience. Indeed, 
I am in a new position altogether to-night. As 
my friends know, when at home in the valley 
I am bookkeeper, head waiter, and superin- 





tendent of the hotel; second nurse in my fam- 
ily ; horse and cattle doctor on the farm; gar- 
dener, blacksmith, carpenter, millwright, hen- 
protector, and factotum generally, besides be- 
ing invested with the dignity and duties of 
postmaster, at the enormous salary of twelve 
dollars per annum, perquisites of office includ- 
ed. But I will do my best, and the best of us, 
you know, can do no more. 
“aS TO ITS NAME, 
‘Yosemite.’ It is an Indian word that means 
‘large grizzly bear, and is pronounced Yo 
Semity. The old Indian name of the valley 
was Ah-wah-ne, and the Indians who inhabited 
it were ‘ Ah-wah-ne-chees.’ But after one of 
the chiefs of this tribe had immortalized him- 
self by a hand-to-hand conflict with an enor- 
mous grizzly bear, in which he was the victor, 
he was called ‘ Yosemite, and by degrees the 
valley where he lived was called after him. 
The whites who were familiar with these facts 
upon their first visit there approved and in- 
dorsed it. Hence the name of this wonderful 
valley. 
“HOW YOSEMITE WAS DISCOVERED. 

“During the spring and summer of 1850 the 
miners and settlers upon the Merced, San Joa- 
quim, Frezno, and Chowchilla rivers were very 
much troubled by different bands of predatory 
Indians stealing their cattle and horses. It 
seemed impossible to discover the thieves or 
the spot where their live plunder was hidden. 
Besides, these continuous and successful raids 
superinduced the belief among the Indians that 
it would be an easy matter to exterminate the 
whites altogether, and forever rid their hunt- 
ing and fighting grounds of the intruder. 

“With this end in view, on a bright, crisp 
morning in November, 1850, a simultaneous 
attack was made upon all the settlements in 
the vicinity, when several whites were killed, 
the habitations plundered and afterward deso- 
lated by fire. 

“This murderous affray very naturally 
aroused the spirit of indignation and of re- 
taliation among our people. Volunteers were 
soon raised, armed, and led to the fight. The 
peaceful ravines and valleys of the mountains 
re-echoed to the sounds of war. Victory finally 
rested upon the banners of the whites, and the 
marauding Indians were driven and followed 
into their boasted stronghold of the mountains, 
the now famous Yosemite. This was in March, 
1851. 

“ Owing to the difficulty of finding their nu- 
merous hiding-places, the Indians were not 
finally subdued and driven out until 1852, when 
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they escaped to the eastern slope of the Sierras 
and took refuge with the Monos, a numerous 
tribe of Indians living in the vicinity of Mono 
lake. As a reward for the protection and hos- 
pitality shown by ‘the Mono brethren, while 
the latter were absent, the Yosemites stole from 
them their wives and horses, and drove them 
into Yosemite. When the Monos returned to 
their villages and saw what had been done, 
they induced some Piutes to join them, and 
then swept down upon the Yosemites like an 
avalanche or tornado, and nearly exterminated 
the tribe. Some eight braves, a few old men 
and women and children were all that were 
spared to tell the sad story of their annihila- 
tion, as a just retribution and reward for their 
ingratitude. 
“HE YOSEMITE VALLEY 

is a deep mountain-walled gorge, sieeping in 
the very heart of the Sierra Nevadas, about 150 
miles east of San Francisco, and within twenty- 
five miles of their topmost crest. It is a little 
over seven miles in length, and from half a 
mile to a mile and a quarter in width, exclusive 
of the debris at the foot of its walls. Its total 
area, uccording to the report of the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office at Washing- 
ton, comprises 8,480 acres, 3,109 of which are 
meadow land. 

“The entire grant to the United States, how- 
ever, embraces 36,111 acres, and includes one 
mile beyond the edge of the precipice through- 
out its whole circumference. 

“The altitude of the bottom or meadow is 
4,060 fect above the sea, while on either side 
the walls, which are a beautiful gray granite 
of many shades, rise to the height of from 3,000 
to 6,000 feet above the valley, and, as we shall 
presently see, are of various shapes. Its gen- 
eral course is northeasterly and southwesterly 
—a fortunate circumstance indeed, as it allows 
the delightfully bracing northwest wind from 
the Pacific to sweep pleasantly through it and 
keep it exceedingly temperate on the hottest 
of days, and permits the sun to look in upon 
us from six o’clock in the morning until half- 
past four in the afternoon. 

It is true in the winter the sun does not rise 
upon our hotel until half-past one o'clock in 
the afiernoon, and sets at half-past three. The 
thermometer seldom reaches above 86 degrees 
in summer, or below 16 degrees in winter, 
although I have seen it for a short time as high 
as 95 degrees and as low as 7 degrees above zero, 

“The first fall rain generally comes about 
the autumnal equinox, in September, and after 
a day or two the weather clears up and is fine 





until the first week in November, at which 
time some inches of snow gencrally falls. 

“Tt was in this storm that Lady Avonmore, 
better known as the Hon. Mrs. Yelverton, was 
caught alone, and being lost and benighted, 
came near losing her life. A few days after- 
wards it clears up, and then comes the balmy 
‘Indian summer.’ About the end of November 
or beginning of December, old Winter—he 
with his hoary locks and unfeeling heart— 
comes down upon us in good earnest and turns 
the key. He is an unrelenting old jailer, as he 
keeps us close prisoners for nearly six months 
out of twelve. Sometimes our nearest neigh- 
bor is thirty miles distant, beyond the trailless 
forest and over the impassable mountains. 
But in due time the benignant and long-looked- 
for and heart-gladdening angel of spring comes, 
and with her warm, sunny smiles unlocks the 
prison door and sets us free. 

“The rain-fall of Yosemite is generally from 
twenty-eight to thirty-three incies, exclusive 
of snow, of which we have a full of from thir- 
teen to seventcen feet during each winter, but 
I have never seen there a greater average depth 
at one time than five feet two inches. 

“An Indian mail-carrier brings us our let- 
ters, papers, and magazines over the snow once 
in three months during winter, and, if the 
weather is favorable, twice in that time. 

“ RIVERS. 

“A remarkably picturesque and beautiful 
river, the Merced, clear as crystal just from the 
melting snows of the Sierras, runs through the 
valley. How suggestive and musical are many 
of the California names given by the old Span- 
ish padres! The Rio de Ja Merced is the river 
of Mercy—the Rio del los Sacramento is the 
river of the Sacrament, Rio del los Plumas is 
the river of Feathers. 

“ WATERFALLS 

from 350 feet in height to 3,350 feet leap over 
the precipices, and forms of inexpressible beau- 
ty that change with every instant or with every 
breeze that plays with them, add their volume 
to the river and their majesty to the scene. 
Trees, from the shade-giving oak to the stately 
pine, are in tolerable abundance from one end 
of the valley to the other, but which are being 
rapidly ruined. Patches and stretches of fer- 
tile meadow covered with gruss and ferns and 
flowers of endless beauty and variety, their 
margins set with flowering shrubs which fill 
the air with perfume, are at intervals on both 
sides of the river.” 

It may be added that the number of visitors 
since the valley has been open to the public, 
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rates as follows: in 1864, 147; in 1865, 273; 
1866, 398; 1867, 591; 1868, 483; 1869, 1,122; 
1870, 1,735. A railroad now extends to within 
fifteen miles of the improvements introduced 
by Mr. Hutchings. 

To those who, from reading this description, 
might be induced to visit Yosemite, we would 
add ‘that no one should attempt to make the 
trip unless he has more than a week to spare 
from Stockton, the starting-place of the stages, 
and back. Two weeks would be better, and 
three weeks would allow time enough to visit 
also the Big Tree Groves of Mariposa and 
Calaveras. 

Lay in the largest stock of energy and cour- 
age you can command, and our word for it, 
you will need it all. But when you have 
made up your mind to go, and got fairly started, 
“don’t back out.” An invalid woman should 
not attempt the journey until access to the val- 
ley is more feasible than now, which it prob- 
ably will be in a few years. In our next num- 
ber we will publish a description of the Mam- 
moth Trees of Calaveras. 

—_70o—___—_ 


AMERICAN IRON INDUSTRY. 





HE total product of anthracite pig-iron 

in the United States has grown from 
519,211 tons in 1860 to 971,150 tons in 1869. 
The products of bituminous coal-furnaces 
have increased with equal rapidity. It 
amounted to 553,341 tons in 1869, which was 
an increase of 63 per cent. over the product 
of 1868, of 74 per cent. over that of 1869. In 
1854, the product in this class was 54,485 
tons, since which the annual average increase 
has been 54} percent. The production of 
charcoal iron in 1869 was 392,150 tons, viz., 
88,000 in the New England States, 134,000 in 
the Middle States, 206,500 in the Western 
States, and 13,650 in the Southern States. In 
the Southern States, a number of old char- 
coal-furnaces that were out of blast when the 
war ended, have recently been repaired and 
lighted. Three of these are in Alabama, 
which State is making a great effort to de- 
velop her mineral resources. The total pro- 
duct of pig-iron of all kinds in the United 
States in 1869 was 1,919,641 tons, having 
been more than doubled in a period of four 
ars. The production of railroad iron in 
1869 reachcd 593,586 tous, of 2,000 Ibs. each, 
against 189,818 tons in 1861. Of the pro- 
duct of rails for 1869, 1,950 tons were Besse- 
mer steel. During 1869, we imported 345,- 
000 tons, making, with the 593,586 tons man- 
ufactured here, a total consumption of 938,586 
tons. Taking into consideration the growth 
of our railroad system, the requirement of 
the country for the coming five years will 





doubtless average over a million tons per an- 
num. The product of rolling mills other 
than rails, for 1869, was 652,420 tons, com- 
prising 292,500 tons of bar and rod, 36,320 
tons sheet, 68,000 tons plate, and 17,200 tons 
hoop-iron, 156,400 tons spikes and nails, and 
72,000 tons axles, etc. Of the same kind of 
manufactures we imported 120,795 tons, mak- 
ing a total consumption of rolled iron other 
than rails, in 1869, of 793,215 tons. Not- 
withstanding the substantial progress which 
the American iron industry is making, we 
thus continue to draw heavy supplies from 
Great Britain, the shipments thence to the 
United States, in 1869, of all kinds reaching 
596,554 tons. Of this quantity, 300,446 con- 
sisted of rails. Great Britain increased her 
exports to all parts, last year, 53.5 per cent., 
Russia being the next best customer after the 
United States.—W. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

[With our mountains of iron, and our acres 
of coal, one would suppose we might dispense 
with the foreign article alfogether. But we 
can not hope to compete with pauper labor. 
—Ep. A. P. J.] 
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Be Naturau.—The Advanee, living “ out 
West,” has outgrown its earlier teachings, 
and now speaks after this “liberal” fashion : 

“The unnaturalness of which we complain 
reveals itself also in its phraseology, adopting 
modes of expression not customary in daily 
life. It was a mistake of the old Puritans 
when they undertook to talk in Bible phrase, 
and to reproduce in their households all the 
Scripture names. Men immediately suspect- 
ed them of cant, because the thing was arti- 
ficial. We have laid this aside, in a good 
measure, contenting ourselves with a reasona- 
ble amount of appropriate Biblical allusion 
and quotation. But we still cling too much 
to theological terms, and to technical words 
and phrases—usually figurative, and familiar 
and edifying to earnest saints, but which 
sound odd, uncouth, and often unmeaning in 
worldly ears. Some of our most powerful 
and attractive preachers owe their freshness 
of style to their avoidance of this fault. 
We can not but think that exhortations and 
private conversations would gain in natural 
simplicity and healthy influence were they 
clothed in the language of daily life. We 
therefore close as we began, with the injuno- 
tion, Be Natural!” 

[The Advance has no reference whatever 
to the theological dogma of natural or total 
depravity, but to that sort of naturalness . 
which is unperverted. Many good preachers 
pitch into “nature” as though rr belonged 
to the bad. We would therefore add to the 
Advance’s injunction, Bz Naturat, and Br 
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NEW YORK, 


JUNE, 1871. 


A New Votume! With the next 
number—July—we commence a new volume of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Vol. 52 terminates with the 
present—June ber. The Journat is continued to 
those only who pay in advance. Many subscriptions 
begin with July, and end in June. Those who wish its 
continuance to their address may renew at once and 
secure unbroken files. We shall put the July number 
to press at an early date. 








——__—$$9o——_—__— 


CRIMINALS. 


HOW TO TREAT AND REFORM THEM. 





N looking into the causes of crime, it 
will be found that an abnormal con- 
dition generally marks the unfortunate 
criminal. A strong tendency to vice and 
crime is frequently inherited from a poor 
and imperfect parentage. If the doc- 
trine of “total depravity” be true, and 
therefore the best of the race are “con- 
ceived in sin,” it should not surprise us 
that so many born under the most unfor- 
tunate circumstances—out of wedlock, 
in quarrelsome wedlock, of dissipated, 
diseased, imbecile, insane, passionate, 
sickly, dishonest, brutal, and murderous 
parentage —should exhibit low, de- 
praved, and weak characteristics. Here 
are low, drunken men, almost without 
moral sense, and poor, ignorant women, 
weak in morals, and still weaker in intel- 
lect, becoming parents—of what? Why, 
of an order only some dezrees above the 
brates, and even lower than themselves. 
If they escape idiocy, they do not escape 
strong proclivities to imbecility, to con- 





suming lusts, to sensuality, and to an al- 
most total disregard of law, civil and di- 
vine. It is, in the main, this sort of ma- 
terial which fills our almshouses and our 
prisons. From men and women of poor 
stock, who are poorly nourished, poorly 
clothed, and poorly educated, what but 
bad conduct can be reasonably expect- 
ed? and what other places but asylums, 
reformatories, or prisons are they fit for? 
Then there are the odd, singular, and 
eccentric specimens, born of parents who 
are near of kin—those who married their 
own cousins—whose children are infirm, 
or far from perfect. In such cases, the 
worst sufferers are they who inherit 
warped conditions, to whom life itself is 
a burden and a perpetual trial. They 
do indeed suffer “for the sins of their 
parents.” Drunkenness is known to be 
one cause of idiocy in children. “Can 
an evil tree bring forth good fruit ?” 
We find thousands in society but a 
few degrees removed from almost hope- 
less imbecility. What is the cause? 
Ask that poor, ignorant, half-starved, 
dead-and-alive mother what were the 


circumstances attending the birth and 


rearing of those weak, puny, cadaverous- 
looking imps—instead of “images of 
God?” and she will answer, A used-up, 
whisky-drinking, tobacco-chewing father, 
and a worn-out, broken-down, hopeless 
mother. She can not imagine why the 
repeated infliction of maternity has been 
visited upon her, when too feeble even 
to nourish her own frail body, to say 
nothing of the bodies—and souls—of her 
unfortunate children. And this is one 
of the reasons why so many children die 
in infancy ; they have not enough vitality 
imparted to them to keep the lamp of 
life burning. Others linger only a little 
longer, and die before maturing or fulfill- 
ing any of the objects of existence. The 
point we wish to make is this: that 
weak, broken-down, sick, dissipated, or 
imbecile persons ought not to assume the 
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responsibilities of parentage; and that 
the offspring of such parentage is pre- 
disposed to, and at all times liable to be- 
come weak in body, intellect, and morals. 
Granted that this view of the case prove 
true ; admitting that consumptive, scrof- 
ulous, dyspeptic parents impart these 
tendencies to their children; that those 
with a streak of insanity in their blood 
transmit the same to the third and fourth 
generation, what can we do about it? 
“What can’t be cured must be en- 
dured.” Aye, but are we fated? Yes, 
if we run counter to a law of nature we 
shall be punished, just as certainly as we 
should starve if we did not eat, Is not 
that fate? A penalty follows, sooner or 
later, every violation. We must obey 
both the laws of our physical life and of 
vur spiritual life, if we would have the 
blessings of health and happiness. 
Before a person is admitted into mem- 
bership with a church, he must be quali- 
fied, must at least be supposed to possess 
a good moral character, and conform in 
all respects to the requirements of the 
church. So it is in other societies, Com- 
mittees on membership examine the can- 
didates, and recommend the applicant 
for acceptance, or reject him. In this 
way they exclude such as would bring 
contempt or disgrace on their church or 
society. It is true that bad men are 
found in ali societies; but such have 
“fallen from grace;” when admitted, 
they were supposed to be “all right.” 
Now, why may not each State frame 
laws which shall forbid improper persons 
entering into wedlock ? Make it neces- 
sary for matrimonial candidates to pass 
an examination under competent persons, 
making it necessary, among other things, 
first, that the person should be of sound 
ypdy and sound mind; second, that he 
ave the means of support, and enough 
education to transact business; third, 
that he be strictly temperate, virtuous, 
and of good moral character. Some of 





the States have prohibited the marriage 
of cousins ; all the States grant divorces 
when, in the judgment of the courts, 
there be good cause. Now, why not 
extend the laws so as to regulate mar- 
riages as above suggested. If it be 
objected to on the ground of interference 
with what may be considered natural 
rights, we answer, that the marriages of 
improper persons as now practiced bring 
numberless evils on society, and the sta- 
bility of our institutions is imperiled 
thereby. We would simply propose 
such legislation as would secure to men, 
women, and children such conditions as 
would tend to lessen the great social 
evils under which we suffer, and improve 
the race physically, socially, and spirit- 
ually. 

For the criminals now in prisons — 
and those to be incarcerated—we would 
propose such a course of education, train- 
ing, and discipline as would improve and 
elevate them. Instead of applying the 
present methods of punishment we 
would try to improve them, and so 
educate and develop them that, on leav- 
ing the penitentiary, they would be dis- 
posed to enter on a life of industry and 
self-support. In short, we would put 
them under a course of such training as 
would make them better citizens. It is 
generally believed that the rough and 
almost brutal treatment now inflicted on 
convicts makes them worse rather than 
better. This ought not to be. By im- 
proved methods of treatment a much 
larger percentage of the patients in our 
insane asylums are recovered than was 
usual a hundred, or even fifty, years ago. 
It ought to be the same with our convicts. 
We ought to put them under such a 
course of physical, intellectual, and spir- 
itual training as would awaken and open 
their dark minds to new lights, and beget 
in the souls of each and every one— 
while in restraint—such aspirations after 
righteousness and godliness that they 
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would evermore strive to obtain the 
acceptance of their God and Father in 
heaven. 

——__+0+—_—__ 


TAKE IT TO THEM. 
UMEROUS 


“calls” come to us 

from over seas, lakes, and moun- 
tains, from far and near, to visit the peo- 
ple, or to send competent and trust- 
worthy lecturers and examiners to teach, 
and to apply practically, the principles 
of Physiology, Phrenology, Physiogno- 
my, and Psychology to the delineation 
of character and to the development of 
mind and body. It would give us great 
pleasure to meet or supply these urgent 
“calls,” but there are not enough phre- 
nologists on the continent to visit even 
all the large cities once in ten years, 

What is wanted is a good local phre- 
nologist in every city of ten thousand in- 
habitants. Besides New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia, now only part sup- 
plied, there are in America dozens of 
places with work useful and profitable 
enough for scores where there are none. 
Cast your eye over the map of America; 
in St. John, Newfoundland, there are 
thousands of inhabitants without a phre- 
nologist. It is the same in Halifax, N. 
S., in Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, De- 
troit, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Omaha, San 
Francisco, Sacramento, Salt Lake City, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, New Orleans, Mobile, Charleston, 
Savannah, Washington, Baltimore, ete. 
There are enough people in each to give 
constant work to one devoting himself 
to the science. 

At present, instead of scrence, the 
people are fed on astrology, fortune-tell- 
ing, and other chaff. The thing to do 
is to give them light, knowledge, and 
truth in place of darkness, superstition, 
and folly. But where are the men to do 
it? Alas, they are not! There is but 





here and there a phrenologist in all this 
broad land. There is no other calling 
or profession so inadequately supplied. 

It is an encouraging sign that clergy- 
men are lending their aid to this work, 
and several of the “cloth” have even 
given lectures on the subject. But, 
though acquainted with the general 
principles of Phrenology, they may not 
be familiar with the rules of character- 
reading. These they may easily learn, 
and then make it not only useful and in- 
structive to others, but profitable to 
themselves. Physicians, also, may turn 
the subject to account, and not only 
treat the bodies of their patients, but 
their minds also. How useful it would 
be were physicians able to delineate the 
characters not only of their patients, but 
of children, pointing out how this one 
should be governed, trained, educated, 
and what pursuit the son or daughter 
may be best adapted to—in what they 
would succeed best! School-teachers, 
also, ought to understand Phrenology. 
Those who do, get along the best, and 
become popular,—know how to wake 
up John, inspire James, subdue Henry, 
regulate Mary, correct Susan, and gov- 
ern all, Above all, parents ought to 
know something about it, enough at 
least to judge of the tendencies, right 
and wrong, of their children, their chil- 
dren’s associates, and to know how to 
call out or suppress deficiencies and ex- 
cesses. They must live and learn. In 
the mean time, let all who can, fit them- 
selves to teach the teachers, preachers, 
physicians, parents, and the rest. Read- 
er, learn Phrenology, and then teach it 
to the people. 


ASTROLOGY. 


F all the impostors, swindlers, and wick 
ed sinners who practice their arts on 
ignorant, superstitious, and wonder-loving 
stupids, this class is among the worst. Sen- 
sual, blear-eyed men and low, bad women 
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conspire to lure this class into their dens, and 
then—delude, swindle, and sell them to dev- 
ils in human shape. Old hags, with greasy 
cards, impostors with pretended clairvoyant 
powers, promise to lead the fools on to for- 
tune, into wedlock, and to foretell coming 
events. They, the men, are generally all that 
is bad—lustful libertines ; and the women are 
strumpets and procuresses. Their places 
ought to be shut up, and their occupants 
sent to prison, where they would not pollute 
the ignorant and the innocent. 

Next to the astrologers are medical quacks, 
—vile leeches who rob and poison “ indis- 
creet young men.” Their name is legion; 
they thrive in all our cities, intruding their 
obscene advertisements even into otherwise 
respectable newspapers. It would appear 
that the love of lucre blinds the eyes of many 
publishers who give publicity to the loath- 
some swindles by which quacks and other 
bad men are made rich in pocket, while their 
victims are ruined in body and soul. Where 
are the shepherds to guard the sheep from 
the wolves? While they sleep or remain 
passive and indifferent, thousands are pois- 
oned, corrupted, ruined. Look out for the 
astrologers, fortune-tellers, and the quacks, 


—_—__+++ —_. 
PHRENOLOGICAL BLUNDERS. 


HRENOLOGISTS have come to some 
grief if it is true, as reported, that Pro- 
fessor Fowler recently visited the Massachu- 
setts State Prison “in the interests of Phrenol- 
ogy,” and asked to see some of the prisoners. 
The warden sent for a clear-eyed, smiling fel- 
low, with well-shaped head, and soon Fowler 
had his hands on him. “ Well, Mr. Haynes,” 
said Fowler, “ you’ve got this fellow here once, 
but you won’t catch him again.” “ Perhaps he 
will learn wisdom by long experience,” the 
warden answered; “he is in here for the sev- 
enth time.”— Western Christian Advocate. 

This paragraph has been shown us several 
times. We are not informed of the source or 
authenticity of the statement, and we doubt it 
entirely. Thirty years ago phrenologists sought 
opportunity and were frequently invited to vis- 
it prisons, insane asylums, etc., but of late we 
do not believe there has been any such visit 
sought or made by any experienced and noted 
phrenologist. 

If the incident occurred as stated, it proves 





nothing against Phrenology. The boy may 
have been abandoned by fortune in the death 
or dissipation of parents, and have been thrown 
among abandoned and cunning associates and 
drawn into the first offense, and becoming dis- 
graced and outcast, had fallen into dissipation, 
and consequently into crime. How many men, 
naturally well disposed, become base and vicious 
by means of drink, who afterward, by some spe- 
cial influence of friends, become temperate and 
find their way back to virtue and honor! Some 
men with bad heads being favorably surround- 
ed are led to follow a correct course. Of twen- 
ty old offenders in State prisons, eighteen will 
be found with unbalanced and unfavorable de- 
velopment of heads. 
—0o—__——_ 


INGENIOUs BENEVOLENCE.—Charity is often 
bestowed in so careless or ungracious a manner, 
that it injures the feelings of the recipient more 
than it benefits him otherwise. For although 
there are scores of coarse and hardened beg- 
gars who make no attempt to work for a liv- 
ing, there are thousands of needy ones whose 
feelings are as delicate as if they abounded in 
wealth. A beautiful story is told of Lamar- 
tine. One day a destitute author called upon 
him, and after telling him his condition, begged 
the loan of some money. Lamartine, much 
moved by his story, gave him the amount ask- 
ed. He then conducted his visitor to the ves- 
tibule. As he opened the street door the un- 
fortunate author shivered in his thin coat. A 
sudden idea struck Lamartine, and calling out, 
“ Monsieur, you are forgetting your overcoat,” 
he quickly took down an overcoat that was 
hanging in the passage, and assisted his needy 
visitor to put it on with so much dexterity and 
grace that the poor man, quite overcome, did 
not know how to refuse a gift which was so 
delicately offered to him. 

—_+0o—__——_—. 

“ To Our Lirerary Reapers.—We thank 
those numerous friends of ours who evince 
their interest in the JouRNAL by sending con- 
tributions in prose and verse, but must assure 
them that we have not space enough to accom- 
modate a third of those contributions whose 
excellence renders them suitable for publica- 
tion. Poetry we are especially inundated with. 
If manuscripts of value to the writers do not 
appear in the Journal, it is for the reason 
above stated; and if they are not returned, it 
is because the writers have failed to reques* 
such return and inclose the stamps wherewitk 
to pay the necessary postage. 
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THE MEANS AND THE 


OBJECT OF EDUCATION. 


BY REV. H. B. JEFFRIES—ALPH A. BET. 


HE true end, the real object of education 

is the enhancement of man’s happiness— 

to increase its volume and insure its prolonged 

duration. That the first may be accomplished, 

the capacity of the intellect must be developed. 

That the second may ensue, the moral intellect 
must be properly nurtured and trained. 

By the development of the capacity of the 
intellect, we mean that the mind should be 
systematically stored with, or kept regularly 
and constantly employed in acquiring and di- 
gesting useful information ; for to educate the 
mind to the full extent of its ability to receive 
and retain is not possible, since to its capacity 
there is no definable limit. 

The mind of man, in his crudest state—when 
nothing was known of philosophy or science ; 
when “the reason why” was understood in 
nothing ; when none inquired the cause of an 
effect—was not less expansive than it is to-day, 
though to-day it is in a more refined condition. 
The power it is now known to possess existed 
then, as now, but then unseen, unimagined—just 
as the statue exists in the marble, to be brought 
out by the sculptor’s chisel. Its jagged corners 
have been knocked off, its rough edges smoothed 
down, and we now behold it only to be en- 
raptured by the grandeur of its beauty and the 
sublimity of its power. 

The advancement of knowledge is rapidly 
increasing, and the more rapid the advance 
the more the power of advancing increases— 
gathering momentum from its velocity as it 
receives velocity from its momentum. 

In the same ratio is the increase of happiness. 
Is this doubted? Compare man in his most 
ignorant state with man in his present state. 
The case is plain, the cause evident: know- 
ledge produces prosperity; learning informs 
man what he is and what he can be; this in- 
formation yields pleasure, while prosperity pro- 
duces content. 

That the individual may be happy, the mass 
must be so, and this can only be when each 
member of the mass is employed in that place 
nature formed him for—at least when none 
are employed in attempting to discharge func- 
tions and accomplish ends for which nature 
has unjitted them. A very great proportion of 





the discord society at large endures is the re- 
sult of a non-observance of this truth. 

By a single step onward our educational sys- 
tem may bring about this very desirable reform. 
We have within our reach, and offered to us, 
the help needed. It is Phrenology. By ob- 
serving its precepts and following its directions, 
each individual may receive an education 
exactly suited to him, and suiting him for those 
pursuits the Creator designed him for. 

Let our normal schools instruct thoroughly 
in this science, and then allow none to teach 
in our schools except those holding certificates 
from these institutions. Let each school be 
provided with the necessary charts that a com- 
plete registration of the capabilities of every 
pupil may be made, and its education be gov- 
erned thereby. That every child should be 
instructed precisely as its phrenological de- 
velopments demand, we presume will not be 
denied by the intelligent. 

When we speak of insuring a prolongation 
of man’s happiness, we mean extending it to 
his post-mortem existence, That he must be 
happy or otherwise, eternally, is evident; for 
it is not to be supposed that the human mind, 
freighted as it is with such a stupendous cargo 
of powers and faculties, has but an ephemeral 
existence ; has no higher mission than to build 
up afew enchanting, empty speculative theories, 
for all our systems of philosophy and theologi- 
cal theories are but empty speculations if man 
is an ephemeron. That education, then, which 
only prepares man for secular enjoyment, with- 
out refining or in any direct way acting upon 
his moral intellect, does but a small part of the 
work necessary to elevate him to an exalted 
plane of happiness. 

Even supposing that Christianity is a myth, 
we should adopt, as a part of our education, its 
moral creed, since it is certain that no other 
has ever been devised that could be at all com- 
pared with it in its beneficial effects upon the 
mind. How much more, then, should we at- 
tend to moral as well as to intellectual educa- 
tion and development, since we are convinced 
that we begin another existence at that point 
where we end the present. 

The fact that the one so much assists the 
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other shows that the two are but segments of 
a whole. Is there not between them a recipro- 
cal dependence? Where does the highest state 
of intellectual development manifest itself? 
Where there is the greatest moral development. 
Where is morality—religion—most prosperous? 
Where intellectual education flourishes most. 
When instruction shal) be based upon and 
suited to the fitness of the learner—that fitness 
being declared by Phrenology—then we shall 
see opposing sects, systems, and creeds of re- 
ligion and morals coming to one central point 





and there uniting their strength, joining their 
perfections, and casting aside their errors and 
defects, because none will undertake to in- 
struct in these, except those created for that 
purpose and educated to that end. 

To sum up, then,—the design of education is 
to make man happy; man is happy only when 
he is good, therefore that alone is a correct 
system of instruction which improves man both 
morally and intellectually, and this can only 
be done aright by adopting the suggestions of 
the Creator as our guide. 


+06 


PROF. OVAL PIRKEY, OF CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, MO. 


HIS is a fine face in most respects. Not 
only is the temperament of superior 
quality, indicating natural refinement of 
taste and delicacy of apprehension, but there 


tellect might have found a sphere more in sym- 
pathy with itself. His sense of the beautiful 
and of the incongruous is very delicate, and 
it is probable that in this department he is 





is the cerebral 

organization, a 
which _ evinces 
clearness and 
breadth of 
thought, quick- 
ness of percep- 
tion, and readi- 
ness of judg- 
ment. The full- 
ness of the per- 
ceptive region, 
and the promi- 
nence of the mid- 
dle and upper 
portions of the 
forehead, show 
the natural 
judge. His 





opinions of men 
and things are 





inclined to show 
ae annoyance or ir- 
ritation more 
than in any oth- 
er phase of his 
mental life. But 
he loves fun, rel- 
ishes a stroke of 
humor with a 
heartiness such 
as few experi- 
ence, 

He has much 
ability as a meth- 
odizer, planner, 
and organizer ; 
would have ex- 
celled in archi- 
tectural design. 

As a teacher, 








influential, be- (Vw 
cause carefully yet rapidly formed. He takes 
in at a glance “the situation,” and the 
scales of his judgment intuitively assort and 
weigh the materials relating to the subject 
under consideration. Had he devoted himself 
to the practice of law, his judicial cast of in- 





Py he is at once 
« appreciative of 
the practical in education and of the esthetic, 
and seeks by the natural gravitation of his 
faculties to blend those two elements, thus 
rendering his pursuit as attractive to himself 
as pleasing to the pupil at his feet. 

Pror. PIRKEY was born in McGaheysville, 
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Rockingham County, Virginia, Nov. 17th, 
1833, and was the youngest of a family of 
ten children. His parents dying before he 
was six months of age, he was taken in 
charge by a sister, who tenderly and affec- 
tionately reared him. His brothers sent him 
to school at an early age, and his aptness to 
learn soon placed him in advance of most of 
his classmates. Asa schoolboy, he excelled 
in three things especially, viz., reading, 
geography, and English grammar. The 
“humorous element” was, however, strongly 
developed in young Pirkey; his natural and 
irrepressible disposition for fun kept the 
school in a state of jollity, and himself in 
chronic trial, as the author of all the mischief. 
While a boy in school at Edinburg, Virginia, 
his teacher used to say of him: “ Master 
Pirkey excels in reading, grammar, in 
his attention to the girls, and in playing 
marbles.” 

When thirteen years of age, his oldest 
brother, the late Judge Pirkey, of Boston, 
Texas, determined to make a lawyer of Oval. 
But by the persuasions of another brother, 
Col. B. F. Pirkey, he determined to enter 
upon the study of medicine. For a time he 
traveled West and South with his brothers, 
returning to Virginia in the eighteenth year 
of his age. One of his brothers, Elder John 
Pirkey, of Strasburg, Va., had become a 
minister of the Gospel. He advised Oval to 
attend school until he was thoroughly edu- 
cated, and then select that calling for which 
nature should seem to have fitted him, hoping 
he might choose the ministerial profession. 

About this time young Pirkey had become 
a Christian, and was ardently studying the 
Bible. He became convinced that his Divine 
Master required him to make it his business 
to do all the good he could for humanity. 
This conviction would have made him a 
preacher of the Gospel but for one thing. He 
permitted himself to be examined by a 
phrenologist, who declared that while Pirkey 
would “ make a first-class doctor, teacher, or 
editor, he would make only a medium 
speaker!” However strong his inclinations 
were for the pulpit, he could not entertain 
the idea of being but a “ medium” preacher. 
Providence seemed to open the way, and he 
chose the profession of teaching. He did 
right. His success as a teacher has been re- 





markable. He has taught successfully in 
Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, New Jersey, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, and 
Missouri. 

The commencement of the war found him 
President of Lawrence College, Alexandria, 
Tenn. Under his presidency the College was 
flourishing finely, but the war closed his 
school, and he went North, where he has 
been ever since, in connection with schools 
and colleges. 

Prof. Pirkéy’s success as a teacher is 
founded on four things, which he possesses 
in a remarkable degree: first, his executive 
ability ; second, his earnestness; third, his 
power to command the respect and affections 
of his pupils; and fourth, the remarkable 
facility he has of rapidly imparting what he 
knows. He quickly brings order out of chaos, 
When on duty, the pupil feels that the spirit 
of his instructor pervades the whole school- 
room. He is never boisterous; he never 
shows anger in the presence of his classes ; 
but when he speaks he is promptly and 
cheerfully obeyed. He is autocratic in the 
school-room, yet his pupil-subjects take de- 
light in obeying him. He usually makes 
requests where he has the right to command. 
His pupils love, and do not fear him. They 
are made to feel when he talks to them that 
he is their most devoted friend—a friend who 
labors and yearns for their development in 
head and heart. But that which is most re- 
markable about him as a teacher is his singu- 
lar and rare power of imparting clearly and 
rapidly what he wishes the pupil to know. 
Whatever idea he has in his own mind he 
can certainly put into the mind of his 
pupil. The secret of this lies in two things, 
viz., his Socratic method of questioning and 
his unusual power of illustration. 

Prof. Pirkey is a poet. Several effusions 
dedicated to the sister who watched over his 
early years, and whom he regards as his 
“guardian angel,” have been widely copied 
into the periodicals of the day. His “In 
Memoriam ” touches the tenderest chords of 
the appreciative heart. Some of his transla- 
tions of the Greek poets are smooth and 
elegant. His review of Virgil’s Zneid, his 
“Twilight,” etc., contain a degree of humor 
which would cause a smile on the gravest of 
countenances, 
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Prof. Pirkey is permanently situated at 
Canton, Missouri; and is Professor of Greek 
Language and Literature in Christian Uni- 
versity, located at that growing city on the 
west bank of the Mississippi River, and but 
sixteen miles above the city of Quincy, Ill. 
The institution was founded before the war, 
through the energy of D. P. Henderson, a 
minister of the Gospel and a man of national 
reputation. He had ifcorporated in the 
charter full provision for the “ co-ordinate 
education of the sexes.” In common with 
other institutions of learning, Christian Uni- 
versity suffered much during the war; but 
with the return of peace came more pros- 
perous days. The institution was repaired, 





refurnished, and reopened. The present great 
success of this University is due in an eminent 
degree to President Smith and Prof. Pirkey. 
Several hundred young ladies and gentlemen 
are enrolled this year; and the propriety of 
educating the sexes together is no longer a 
problem. Christian University was the first 
institution in the United States to offer equal 
educational privileges to male and female. 
The edifice is superb. From its dome the 
country can be seen for thirty miles around. 

Prof. Pirkey is a gentleman of high moral 
endowments as well as intellectual capacity, 
and being comparatively a young man yet, 
he gives promise of enlarged usefulness in the 
years to come, 


—— se5 —— 


IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


BY NETTIZ, 


Ir might have been ! 
Alas the thought, 
It thrills through all the lives of men, 
And from the dreary paths of life 
Comes up the cry, 
It might have been! 


It might have been ! 

No more in life 
The precious boon comes back again, 
But weary, hopeless retrospect 

And bitter tears. 

It mignt have beer! 





It might have been! 
My heart will break, 
The thought wells up again—and then 
In vain are all my sighs and tears; 
My hopes are lost— 
It might have been! 


It might have been! 
The prayer goes up, 
Oh, Father! guide in wisdom then; 
Help me to trust upon Thy word, 
And caimly say, 
it mignt have been f 


—_+4—_—_. 


MY CAPTIVITY AMONG 


HIS is the title of a very interesting nar- 
rative of the capture of Mrs. Fannie 
Kelly, in 1864, who was en route with her 
husband and a little adopted daughter with a 
small band of other emigrants to the Far West. 
They were surrounded just at nightfall by a 
troop of Sioux Indians, who at first feigned 
friendship, but very soon, notwithstanding they 
were treated with kindness and liberality by 
the unfortunate party, began a murderous 
attack, killing several, and taking Mrs. Kelly, 
her adopted daughter, and a Mrs. Larimer 
prisoners. Mrs. Larimer got away the second 
night, but our authoress remained for five 
months the victim of. cruelty, exposure, fear, 
and despair, but having an opportunity to see 





* “Narrative of my Captivity among the Sioux Indi- 
ans, with a brief account of General Sully’s Indian ex- 
pedition in 1864, bearing upon events occurring in my 
captivity.” By Fannie Kelly. 12mo., pp. 285, with 
portrait of the author. Price, $2. 





THE SIOUX INDIANS.* 


and know much of Indian life. We will let 
her tell a part of the story in her own words. 

“The night of my capture I was ordered to 
lie down on the ground, near a wounded 
Indian. A circle of them guarded me, and 
three fierce warriors sat near me with drawn 
tomahawks. 

“ Reader, imagine my feelings, after the ter- 
rible scenes of the day previous; the desolate 
white woman in the power of revengeful 
savages, not daring to speak, lest their fury 
should fall on my defenseless head. My great 
anxiety now was to preserve my sanity, which 
threatened to be overcome if I did not arouse 
myself to hope, and put aside the feeling of 
despair which at times stole over me. My 
heart was continually lifted to‘our Father,’ 
and confidently I now began to feel that prayer 
would be answered, and that God would 
deliver me in due season. This nerved me to 
endure and appear submissive. 
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“ At early dawn I was aroused from my ap- 
parent slumbers by the war chief, who sent me 
out to catch the horses—our American horses 
being afraid of the savages; and as the animals 
were those belonging to our train, it was sup- 
posed that I could do so readily.” 

After a long and distressing journey they 
arrived at the home of the chief. The arrival 
and greeting is thus described, with a sad ac- 
count of one of the evils of civilization : 

“Great crowds of curious Indians came 
flocking in to stare at me. The women brought 
their children. Some of them, whose fair com- 
plexion astonished me, I afterward learned 
were the offspring of Fort marriages. 

“One fair little boy, who with his mother 
had just returned from Fort Laramie, came 
close tome. Finding the squaw could speak 
a few words of English, I addressed her, and 
was told, in reply to my questions, that she 
had been the wife of a captain there, but that 
his white wife arriving from the East, his Indian 
wife was told to return to her people. She did 
so, taking her child with her. The little boy 
was dressed completely in military clothes, 
even to the stripe on his pantaloons, and wasa 
very bright, attractive child of about four 
years. 

“It was a very sad thought for me to realize 
that a parent could part with such a child, 
committing it forever to live in barbarous ig- 
norance, and rove the woods among savages, 
with the impress of his own superior race so 
strongly mingled with his Indian origin. I 
saw many other fair-faced little children, and 
heard the sad story from their mothers, and 
was deeply pained to see their pale, pinched 
features as they cried for food when there was 
none to be had. And they are sometimes 
cruelly treated by the full-blooded and larger 
children on account of their unfortunate birth.” 

Soon after this the band was attacked and 
pursued by the United States soldiers, and 
suffered great privations. 

“ As soon as we were safe and General Sully 
pursued us no longer, the warriors returned 
home, and a scene of terrible mourning over 
the killed ensued among the women. Their 
cries are terribly wild and distressing on such 
occasions; and the near relations of the de- 
ceased indulge in frantic expressions of grief 
that can not be described. Sometimes the 
practice of cutting the flesh is carried to a hor- 
rible and barbarous extent. They inflict gashes 
on their bodies and limbs an inch in length. 
Some cut off their hair, blacken their faces, and 
march through the village in processions, tor- 





turing their bodies to add vigor to their lamen- 
tations. 

“ Hunger followed on the track of grief; all 
their food was gone, and there was no game 
in that portion of the country. In our flight 
they scattered everything, and the country 
through which we passed for the following two 
weeks did not yield enough to arrest starva- 
tion. The Indians were terribly enraged, and 
threatened me with death almost hourly and 
in every form. I had so hoped for liberty 
when my friends were near; but, alas! all my 
fond hopes were blasted. The Indians told 
me that the army was going in another direc- 
tion. They seemed to have sustained a greater 
loss than I had been made aware of, which 
made them feel very revengeful toward me. 

“The next morning I could see that some- 
thing unusual was about to happen. Notwith- 
standing the early hour, the sun scarcely ap- 
pearing above the horizon, the principal chiefs 
and warriors were assembled in council, where, 
judging from the grave and reflective expres- 
sion of their countenances, they were about to 
discuss some serious question. I had reason 
for apprehension from their unfriendly manner 
toward me, and feared for the penalty I might 
soon have to pay. Soon they sent an Indian 
to me, who asked me if I was ready to die—to 
be bound to the stake. I told him whenever 
Wakon Tonka (the Great Spirit) was ready he 
would call for me, and then I would be ready 
and willing to go. He said that he had been 
sent from the council to warn me, that it had 
become necessary to put me to death on ac- 
count of my white brothers killing so many of 
their young men recently. He repeated that 
they were not cruel for the pleasure of being 
so; necessity is their first law, and he and the 
wise chiefs, faithful to their hatred for the white 
race, were in haste to satisfy their thirst for 
vengeance; and, further, that the interest of 
their nation required it. 

“As soon as the chiefs were assembled 
around the council-fire, the pipe-carrier entered 
the circle, holding in his hand the pipe ready 
lighted. Bowing to the four cardinal points, 
he uttered a short prayer, or invocation, and 
then presented the pipe to the old chief, Otta- 
wa, but retained the bowl in his hand. When 
all the chiefs and men had smoked, one after 
the other, the pipe-bearer emptied the ashes 
into the fire, saying, ‘ Chiefs of the great Dako- 
ta nation, Wakon-Tonka give you wisdom, so 
that whatever be your determination, it may 
be conformable to justice.’ Then, after bowing 
respectfully, he retired. 
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“A moment of silence followed, in which 
every one seemed to be meditating seriously 
upon the words that had just been spoken. At 
length one of the most aged of the chiefs, whose 
body was furrowed with the scars of innumer- 
able wounds, and who enjoyed among his peo- 
ple a reputation for great wisdom, arose. Said 
he: 

“«The pale-faces, our eternal persecutors, 
pursue and harass us without intermission, 
forcing us to abandon to them, one by one, our 
best hunting-grounds, and we are compelled to 
seek a refuge in the depths of these Bad Lands, 
like timid deer. Many of them even dare to 
come into prairies which belong to us to trap 
beaver, and hunt elk and buffalo, which are 
our property. These faithless creatures, the 
outcasts of their own people, rob and kill us 
when they can. Is it just that we should suffer 
these wrongs without complaining? Shall we 
allow ourselves to be slaughtered like timid 
Assinneboines, without seeking to avenge our- 
selves? Does not the law of the Dakotas say, 
Justice to our own nation, and death to all pale- 
faces? Let my brothers say if that is just, 
pointing to the stake that was being prepared 
for me. 

“* Vengeance is allowable, sententiously re- 
marked Mahpeak (The Sky). 


“ Another old chief, Ottawa, arose and said 


‘It is the undoubted right of the weak and 
oppressed ; and yet it ought to be proportioned 
to the injury received. Then why should we 
put this young, innocent woman to death? 
Has she not always been kind to us, smiled 
upon us, and sang for us? Do not all our chil- 
dren love her as a tender sister? Why, then, 
should we put her to so cruel a death for the 
crimes of others, if they are of her nation? 
Why should we punish the innocent for the 
guilty ?’ 

“T looked to Heaven for mercy and protec- 
tion, offering up those earnest prayers that are 
never offered in vain; and oh! how thankful I 
was when I knew their decision was to spare 
my life. Though terrible were my surround- 
ings, life always became sweet to me when I 
felt that I was about to part with it.” 

A ROMANTIC AND PLEASANT EPISODE. 

“¢ Jumping Bear,’ who rescued me from the 
revengeful arrow of the Indian whose horse 
the chief shot, one day presented himself to me 
and reminded me of my indebtedness to him 
in thus preserving my life. 

“Trembling with fear I listened to his avow- 
al of more than ordinary feeling, during which 
he assured me that I had no cause to fear him 





—that he had always liked the white woman, 
and would be more than a friend to me. I re- 
plied that I did not fear him; that I felt grate- 
ful to him for his kindness and protection, but 
that unless he proved his friendship for me, no 
persuasion could induce me to listen. 

“< Will you carry a letter to my people at 
the fort, delivering it into the hands of the 
great chief there? They will reward you for 
your kindness to their sister; they will give 
you many presents, and you will return rich.’ 

“*T dare not go,’ he replied. ‘Nor could I 
get back before the warriors came to our vil- 
lage.’ 

“My people will give you a fast horse,’ said 
I, ‘and you may return speedily. Go now, 
and prove your friendship by taking the letter, 
and returning with your prizes.’ 

“T assured him that the letter contained 
nothing that would harm him or his people; 
that I had written of him and of his kindness, 
and of his good-will toward them. After many 
and long interviews, the women of the lodge 
using their influence, I at last prevailed upon 
him to go, and invoking the bright moon as a 
witness to my pledge of honor and truth, he 
started on his journey, bearing the letter, which 
I believed was to seal my fate for weal or woe. 
In the moonlight I watched his retreating form, 
imploring Heaven to grant the safe delivery of 
the little messenger, upon which so much de- 
pended. 

“Daring and venturesome deed! Should he 
prove false to me, and allow any one outside 
the fort to see the letter, my doom was inevi- 
table. 

“ Many days of intense anxiety were passed 
after his departure. The squaws, fearing that 
I had done wrong in sending him, were con- 
tinually asking questions, and it was with dif- 
ficulty I could allay their anxiety, and prevent 
them from disclosing the secret to the other 
women. The contents of the letter were a 
warning to the ‘ Big Chief’ and the soldiers of 
an intended attack on the fort and the massacre 
of the garrison, using me as a ruse to enable 
them to get inside the fort; and beseeching 
them to rescue me, if possible.* 

“The messenger reached the fort, and was 
received by the officer of the day, Lieutenant 





* “ A written statement from Lieutenant Hesselberger, 
setting forth ths fact of my-writing and sending the letter 
of warning, and that it undoubtedly was the means of 
saving the garrison at Fort Sully from massacre, is on 
file in the Treasury Department at Washington. A cer- 
tified copy is published in connection with this narra- 
tive.” 
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Hesselberger, and conducted to the command- 
er of the post, Major House, and Adjutant Pell, 
who had been left there to treat with the Indi- 
ans on my account. 


“General Sully was absent at Washington, 
but every necessary precaution was taken to 
secure the fort. 

“* Jumping Bear’ received a suit of clothes 
and some presents, and was sent back with a 
letter for me, which I never received, as I 





never saw him again. These facts I learned 
after my arrival at Fort Sully. 

After a weary waiting, and hoping against 
hope, Mrs. Kelly is delivered up to the U. 8. 
troops at Fort Sully, and soon after meets her 
husband, who had escaped on the night of the 
massacre, and from him she learns of the mur- 
der of “ Little Mary.” The work abounds in 
sketches of scenery, and the wild eventful life- 
traits of the savages of the Northwest. 


—_—__+04——_ 


ELECTRICITY—WHAT IS IT? 


HE modern hypothesis, adopted by some 
distinguished scientists, that “ Electricity 
is motion, and not a thing moving,” leads to 
curious complications in contradiction of known 
facts, as will be seen in the subjoined remarks. 
The rapidity of the passage of electricity, as 
shown in the positively charged lightning 
stroke, is so great that its friction not only 
burns the air in contact, but it compresses the 
atmosphere in front like a piston rod in a tube, 
and producing a partial vacuum behind the bolt 
darts off obliquely, or in the non-resisting di- 
rection; and so on successively toward its at- 
tracting object, a negative cloud or the nega- 
tive earth, thus producing the zig-zag direc- 
tion. This phenomenon of electric action fully 
warrants us in retaining the theory of the ma- 
teriality of the electric current, and as fully dis- 
proves the modern ciaims of scientists that 
“electricity is motion, but not a thing moy- 
ing.” How can the latter theorists account for 
the zig-zag course of lightning except by ad- 
mitting its positive materiality, or “a thing 
moving,”—the production of so sudden an im- 
pact and vacuum in the materials of our at- 
mosphere, as to project it successively into the 
comparatively non-resisting portions of the air? 
Force of motion, expressed in mere change of 
position or polarity of successive contiguous 
molecules, will not account for impact or a 
vacuum by such mode of propagation. 
Propagated motion, whether of sound, light, 
heat, or electricity, which scientists too often 
attribute to oscillation of the mass or its mole- 
cules, communicated from particle to particle 
in the mass, whether the same be of a solid, 
liquid, or gaseous nature, are, to my mind, 
more probably the excitation of an electric pas- 
sage superinduced at one end, and thus neces- 
sarily passing through the electrically inter- 
penetrated mass—every mass of matter being 
&@ magnet when excited by impress of light, 
heat, or other concussion. 





What the peculiar character of that electric 
material is, we are profoundly ignorant. Of its 
effects as evidenced in its operation upon all 
vital functions; its production of light, heat, 
actinism, as well as its repellent powers, exert- 
ed alike upon the nearest objects as upon 
great globes, and all other matters in the far- 
thest depths of space, we can take cognizance. 

If a mass of matter, a Leyden jar, or any- 
thing else, attracts to itself its fill, or satura- 
tion with electricity from some overcharged 
body, it surely must attract and retain matter 
of some kind, and not simple motion, for 
that is gone the moment it reaches the jar, 
either by passing off or becoming a nullity; 
thus motion must be accompanied with some- 
thing moved to be retained and capable of 
again being converted into motion. And so 
of the negative thing dispossessed of its elec- 
tricity, it has undergone no motion (that we 
can detect) in its gross material molecules ; but 
is again capable, by impress from without, of 
having its interstices occupied by another elec- 
tric charge. This alternation means the succes- 
sive occupation and departure of a subtile some- 
thing, accompanying motion, as mere “ motion 
and not a thing moving” is as inexplicable as 
inconceivable. To speak of motion without ref- 
erence to translation of matter, something im- 
pelling, is simply a transcendental philosophy. 

Light and heat are claimed, by this new 
school of philosophy, to be “only modes of 
motion.” Matter, certainly, can not be moved 
unless impelled by some force, foreign to it- 
self (for that would be assuming life—will—to 
inorganic matter); and if that foreign force be, 
mediately, electric, it must be a material, how- 
ever subtile (all forces increase as they become 
more subtile), thus operating through force of 
translation, impact, or attraction upon the mat- 
ter moved. Thus, too, all forces in nature are 
produced by preceding operating causes, reach- 
ing far beyond our knowledge of their character. 
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The wide range from observed materials and 
effects antecedently to the unknown in both, is 
infinite to us, and probably centers in and ema- 
nates from an Intelligent Great Will-Force — 
as compound finite will-force is alone adequate 
to produce al] the material works of man, from 
the most minute to the building of huge pyra- 
mids, wherein not a muscle nor a stone can 
move unless impressed by his all-directing 
will-force. So we must return, in all humility, 
to that rational philosophy which concedes 
that the force called electricity, which we can 
see and feel and measure in its effects, though 
not its apparently unlimited power upon inert, 
motionless matter, is a material something, a 
positive “thing moving.” 

Modes of motion, in all their varied pecu- 
liarities with all materials, must be variously 
effective in the character of their results; but 
the operating causes of all such motions must, 
necessarily (unless we invest inorganic matter 
with the componnd prerogatives of life, voli- 
tion), be foreign to the materials so variously 
moved—hence the moving cause is an antece- 
dent “ thing moving.” 

Again, the sending an electric charge or mes- 
sage from a battery no larger than a lady’s 
thimble through a submerged wire (as the 
Atlantic cable) deeply imbedded in a close ce- 
ment of gutta-percha, would not favor the 
theory of the constantly changing axial atoms 
of that wire, as such a change would tend to 
the loosening and graduai destruction of the 
wire, as electricity is known to manifest its force 
mainly upon the surface—hence the passage 
of a subtile material substance instead. 

The experiment of sending an electric current 
through a wire, and its effect at a trifling distance 
from the opposite end of the wire, when received 
upon a polished conductor, showing particles 
of the wire detached and gathered upon a pol- 
ished surface, is attributed by some scientists 
(whose opinions are held in high esteem) to be 
due to polarization of the molecules, propagat- 
ing their oscillation throughout the mass of 
atoms, and from this cause forcibly disintegra- 
ting the wire at its terminal. It appears to me 
that this latter effect, as well as its antecedents, 
is wholly due to the disturbance of the electric 
status at one end, and thus, through communi- 
cated electric force, disintegrating and carry- 
ing with it the particles of the wire, from the 
non-resisting surface at its terminal pole. This 
view, again, fully confirms me in the opinion, 
not only of the materiality of electricity, but 
of its forcible repelling power at one pole, and 
its forcible contracting power at the opposite 





pole, or of its dual constructive and destructive 
character. 

However mysterious such evident dual ef- 
fects of electricity are, it is so because we only 
comprehend the effects observed, and not its 
double nature, or cause, or antecedent impel- 
ling material; while to attribute such effects to 
mere molecular atoms turning on their axes, 
without an external material power operating 
on the same, seems to be a wild, transcenden- 
tal hypothesis. 

Again, a horse-shoe magnet (that other ex- 
pression of electricity) will attract to itself and 
support heavy weights by simple contact, or 
even before actuai contact, requiring resistance 
to prevent contact. If, then, electricity is not 
matter, how are such weights drawn to and 
sustained by a magnet? mere molecular mo- 
tion, or force, may repel or communicate such 
motion to other matter, but how can molecular 
matter, or the motion of even masses of matter, 
attract and sustain a weight in opposition to 
the force of gravitation, if there be no inherent 
acting material power in electricity? Some- 
thing must cause the adhesion, besides mere 
motion, as that alone is opposed to adhesion. 
If electricity be not a material, how can it be 
collected in a Leyden jar and discharged at 
will? CHAS. E. TOWNSEND. 


ee 
ICELAND, AGAIN. 


N the March number is an article headed 
“Teeland, the Land of Fire and {ce,’’ and 

if i may be uilowed, I will make a few remarks 
in correction of certain statements in it. First, 


the Professor says something about the inhab- 
itants being Teutonic, and then he talks about 
neighboring Germanic tribes. For his benefit 
I will state what he can read in the ancient his- 
tory of northern Europe. The Goths came 
from the southeast, probably Asia, and by the 
Baltic Sea they divided themselves in two bod- 
ies; one stayed on the south side and formed 
the Teutonic and Germanic tribes; the other 
crossed the sea, drove the inhabitants (the 
Celts and Fins) north, and thus were formed 
the Scandinavian tribes. If you cut a piece of 
bread in two, toast one piece and butter the 
other piece, you would not call the “ toast” 
bread and butter, but simply “toast;” nor 
would you name the bread and butter by the 
name “ toast,” although they were both of the 
same piece of bread. In this matter of nation- 
ality, however, the Germanic or Teutonic tribes 
and the Scandinavians are Goths; but the old 
Northmen never were, and the young Scandi- 
navians never will be, Teutonic or Germanic, 
The Scandinavian tribes have settled Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Iceland; England was colo- 
nized by the An Jo-Saxons, who lived in the part 
of ancient Seaatiaerie called Thule, now called 
Jyiland ; and the northern parts of France, and 
of Greenland are colonized by them. The 
Teutonic tribes settled in Germany, Bohemia, 
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part of Austria, the southeast Russian shore 
—— Lombardy ; and France received a 
eutonic tribe, the Franks, as also did the 
Dutch provinces. This is history, and what 
else is told is manufactured by German writers. 
It is a common fault with the Germans, that 
they are so well satisfied with their own, that 
they | tu rob other nations of their national- 
ity, and thus Germanize them. Then they will 
talk about German literature and cultivation, 
which in reality are very small; their original 
writers do not amount to a dozen; their best 
literature is mainly the property of other na- 
tions, cooked and adapted to German taste. 





ed in the article named. The writer says: 
“ Pioneers seeking its barren shores for the self- 
same reasons that led the Puritans to the rock- 
bound coast of Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut.” Now the truth is, that these northern 
pioneers were heathens ; so was the king who 
made them exile themselves. There were no 
different views on the subject of religion. These 
Northmen were small kings, and sea-kings or 
robbers, who would not submit to the ruler and 
his laws, and were not strong enough to op- 
pose him. SCANDINAYV. 
[Scandinav makes some bold claims in the 
above ; what has the Professor to say in answer 


Another historical fact is somewhat corrupt- | to them ?—Eb. ] 
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THE TRAVELLER—ILLUSTRATED. 
OR, A PROSPECT OF SOCIETY. 
BY OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
[CONTINUED FROM MAY NUMBER.] 
ND yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 
And estimate the blessings which they share, 
| Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
WS: 
> As different good, by art or nature given, 
To different nations makes their blessing even. 


An equal portion dealt to all mankind: 


Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 
Still grants her bliss at labor’s earnest call ; 
With food as well the peasant is supplied 
On Idra’s cliffs as Arno’s shelvy side ; 
And though the rocky-crested summits frown, 
These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down. 
From art more various are the blessings sent ; 
Wealth, commerce, honor, liberty, content. 
Yet these each other’s power so strong contest, 
That either seems destructive of the rest. 
Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment fails ; 
And honor sinks where commerce long prevails ; 





Hence every state to one lov’d blessing prone, 
Conforms and models life to that alone. 
Each to the fav’rite happiness attends, 
And spurns the plan that aims at other ends: 
Till carried to excess in each domain, 
This fav’rite good begets peculiar pain. 

But let us try these truths with closer eyes, 





And trace them through the prospect as it lies: 
Here for a while, my proper cares resign’d, 
Here let me sit in sorrow for mankind; 
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Like yon neglected shrub at random cast, 

That shades the steep, and sighs at every blast. 
Far to the right where Apennine ascends, 

Bright as the summer, Italy extends; 

Its uplands sloping deck the mountain’s side, 

Woods over woods in gay theatric pride; 





While oft some temple’s mould’ring tops between 
With venerable grandeur mark the scene. 
Could Nature’s bounty satisfy the breast, 
The sons of Italy were surely blest. 
Whatever fruits in different climes are found, 
That proudly rise, or humbly court the ground; 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 
Whose bright succession decks the varied year; 
Whatever sweets salute the northern sky 
With vernal lives, that blossom but to dic; 
These here disporting own the kindred soil, 
Nor ask luxuriance from the planter’s toil ; 
While sea-born gales their gelid wings expand 
To winnow fragrance round the smiling land. 
But small the bliss that sense alone bestows, 
And sensual bliss is all the nation knows 
In florid beauty groves and fields appear, 
Man seems the only growth that dwindles here. 
Contrasted faults through all his manners reign ; 
Though poor, luxurious; though submissive, vain ; 
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Though grave, yet trifling; zealous, yet untrue; 
And e’en in penance planning sins anew. 

All evils here contaminate the mind, 

That opulence departed leaves behind ; 

For wealth was theirs, not far remov'd the date, 
When commerce proudly flourish’d through the state ; 
At her command the palace learnt to rise, 

Again the long-fall’n column sought the skies, 
The canvas glow’d beyond e’en Nature warm, 
The pregnant quarry teem’d with human form 
Till, more unsteady than the southern gale, 
Commerce on other shores display’d her sail ; 
While nought remain’d of all that riches gave, 
But towns unmanned, and lords without a slave: 
And late the nation found with fruitless skill 

Its former strength was but plethoric ill. 


Yet, still the loss of wealth is here supplied 
By arts, the splendid wrecks of former pride ; 
From these the feeble heart and long-fall’n mind 
An easy compensation seem to find. 
Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp array’d, 
The pasteboard triumph and the cavalcade; 
Processions form’d for piety and love, 
A mistress or a saint in every grove. 
By sports hke these are all their cares beguii‘d, 
The sports of children satisfy the child ; 
Each nobler aim, represt by long control, 
Now sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul; 
While low delights succeeding fast behind, 
In happier meanness occupy the mind: 
As in those domes, where Csars once bore sway, 
Defac’d by time and tott’ring in decay, 
There in the ruin, heedless of the dead, 
The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed: 
And, wondering man could want the larger pile, 
Exults, and owns his cottage with a smile. 


My soul, turn from them; turn we to survey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display, 
Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansion tread, 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread ; 

No product here the barren hills afford, 

But man and steel, the soldier and his sword. 
No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 
But winter lingering chills the lap of May; 
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No zephyr fondly sues the mountain’s breast, 
But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest. 
Yet still, e’en here, content can spread a charm, 
Redress the clime, and all its rage disarm. 
Though poor the peasant’s hut, his feasts though small, 
He sees his little lot the lot of all; 
Sees no contiguous palace rear its head 
To shame the meanness of his humble shed; 
No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal, 
To make him loath his vegetable meal ; 
But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 
Each wish contracting, fits him to the soil. 
Cheerful at morn, he wakes from short repose, 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes; 
With patient angle trolls the finny deep, 
Or drives his vent’rous ploughshare to the steep, 





Or seeks the den where snow-tracks mark the way, 
And drags the struggling savage into day. 
At night returning, every labor sped, 
He sits him down the monarch of a shed; 
Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 
His children’s looks, that brighten at the blaze; 
While his lov'd partner, boastful of her hoard, 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board: 
And haply too some pilgrim, thither led, 
With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘* What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Our €orrespoudents. 


Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a corre- 
spondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of its early 
consideration. Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. 





Tue Science or GovernMeEnt.—I 
desire to possess a knowledge in general of civil 
overnment, and more especially of the glorious 
Republic under which we as citizens have our 
rights. Iam an American, and desire to Ameri- 
eanize my views in keeping with the laws that 
govern us. Iam not stimulated by political am- 
bition, for my only object is to be a good, faithful 
citizen, and I desire to educate myself to it. Can 
you tell me what book or books are requisite for 
the attainment of such information? Give me 
also the prices, that I may know the amount of 
money to send with my order. 

Ans, A very laudable request. It must be con- 
fessed that, as a class, Americans are lacking in 
knowledge on the subject of government, espe- 
cially their own liberal Republican policy; and 
yet the very nature of our institutions induces ey- 
ery educated man to take some part in political 
affairs. The study of the principles of government 
in general, and of the history and peculiar features 
of that form which we as loyal citizens affection- 
ately maintain, should be made a part of the curri- 
culum of study in all our high-schools and semi- 
naries, and more earnest attention should be given 
to political science in colleges and universities 
than is usually the case now. Any young and am- 
bitious man who enters the arena of political life 
only after a careful reading of the best works on 
the science and history of governments, will find 
himself occupying a vantage ground with respect 
to the majority of those who have a similar object 
ia view, simply on account of his superior infor- 
mation, and the clearness of judgment which that 
superiority ministers to. 

A long list of works might be given, but the fol- 
lowing must suffice in this place: Hallam’s Con- 
stitutional History of England, $2; Guizot’s His- 
tory of Representative Government; De Tocque- 
ville’s Democracy in America, 1 v@l.; Hamilton 
and Madison’s History of the Constitution of the 
United States, in the Federalist; Story’s Commen- 
teries on the Constitution of the United States, 
$1 50; G. T. Curtis’ History of the Formation and 
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Adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States, 2 vols., 8vo, $6; Grimke’s Nature and Ten- 
dency of Free Institutions, $2 75. The writings of 
the early American statesmen, Morris, Jay, Jeffer- 
son, Quincy, John, and Samuel Adams, Livingston, 
etc., furnish valuable information and counsel on 
the subject of our own Government. 


“Tue Lirrte CraurcH AROUND THE 
Corner.’’—What is the origin and meaning of the 
above expression, about which so much is said 
nowadays? There are many like myself who are 
ignorant of its origin. 

Ans. The origin of the expression is as follows: 
An old and well-known actor having died, a cler- 
gyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church was re- 
quested to open his church for and personally offi- 
ciate at the funeral. The clergyman consented to 
read the Burial service at the house, but declined to 
open his church upon the ground that he had al- 
ways opposed the theater, and did not desire to take 
astep which might seem inconsistent with his for- 
mer utterances. . Being asked if any clergyman of 
his Church would bury the deceased in the manner 
proposed, he replied, that Dr. ——, “ the rector of 
the little church around the corner,”’ had officiated 
at the funerals of actors. The expression which 
has acquired so much notoriety was very natural 
and purely directory. The church to which it was 
applied being of peculiar architecture, appears 
“little,” and it is in point of fact “around the 
corner ’’ from the church of the clergyman mak- 
ing the remark. There was no covert sneer or sin 
ister meaning in the words. 

We may add that the rector of the “little 
church ” opened his doors and read the Episcopal 
Burial Office over the deceased actor. Thereupon 
vials of newspaper wrath were poured upon the 
rector who refused, and the most extravagant 
praises were showered upon the rector who con- 
sented. The occasion was also improved to vent 
silly platitudes on the moral glory and immaculate 
purity of the theater; it was even boldly asserted 
that the stage proclaimed a purer Christianity 
than the pulpit. 

With regard to the occasion of the controversy 
we may briefly say that the friends of the deceased 
had no claim in church law whatever they may 
have had in Christian courtesy upon the clergyman 
in question. Every Church has certain offices and 
formularies which strictly appertain only to church 
members. In this respect the Church is like any 
other society. The world readily acknowledges 
that if a man desires a military funeral, he must 
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be a soldier; if a Masonic funeral, he must be a 
Mason ; and is it not equally fitting that if a man 
desires a Roman Catholic funeral, he should be a 
Roman Cathqlic ? if an Episcopalian funeral, he 
should be an Episcopalian? We heartily indorse 
the statement of the American Churchman : 

“Tt would seem as if a little common sense 
were sadly needed in irreligion as well as in reli- 
gion. We think a man who makes up his mind 
to go through life and death without Church and 
ministry, owes it to his own consistency to leave 
directions that his body be disposed of as he has 
disposed of his soul.’?> —— 


THICKENING OF Skutt.—Does an or- 
gan diminish in size by less use? or is it the in- 
crease in the growth of other organs that makes it 
seem less ? 


Ans. The whole brain decreases in size when age 
renders it inactive, or ceases to give it adequate 
nourishment. As this is true of the whole brain 
in old age, it is also true relative to particular or- 
gans. Sometimes an organ becomes smaller by 
disuse, and the skull becomes thickened in the 
inside over the organ in question. This process of 
thickening of the skull also frequently occurs in 
old age over a whole region, say that of intellect. 


SwepEnBorG.—Is it generly acknowl- 
edged that Swedenborg was in his sane mind when 
he claimed that he received communications from 
angels ? 

Ans. We do not know what is “‘ generally” 
thought on the subject. His followers and believ- 
ers of course think he was not insane, but that he 
was exalted in his mental state, en rapport with 
spirits and angels; that he hada kind of inspira- 
tion like that of John on the island of Patmos. 

Wuat Can rr Mean?—Here is a 
copy of a beautifully written note on sweetly 
scented paper as follows: 

LovIsvILue, Ky. 

Mr. We._is—Dear Sir: Will you be kind enough 
to answer in your PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL the 
following query in reference to yourself? Are 
you a single gentleman? or, are you still open to 
proposals ? AN ANXIOUS INQUIRER. 

[We handed the note to our clairvoyant, who 
summoned a spirit from the vasty deep, that put 
on its spectacles and uttered these wise and sig- 
nificant words: “guess not.” Wife, children, 
grandchildren, and great-grandchildren came 
rushing into the editorial sanctum, each wanting 
to know what caused such a commotion! Has it 
anything to do with the annexation of St. Do- 
mingo? Issome one trying to bewitch the editor ? 
What does it mean?] —— 


Sour.—Are simple soups that are not 
injured by seasoning, unhealthy from the fact that 
they deprive the salivary glands of their proper 
stimulus for action ? 


Ans. Soups, if not taken hot or spiced, are not 
unwholesome, nor is any saliva required with 
them. The courses of solid food which generally 
follow the soup bring the salivary glands into 





healthy use. Some persons think the chief dam- 
age of smoking is the waste of saliva caused by 
spitting; and some tell us their smoking does not 
injure them because they have learned not to spit 
when smoking. Saliva can be replenished indefi- 
nitely. A glass of waterand a pinch of salt 
would supply all that would be wasted by a day’s 
smoking or chewing—or three days’ wetting the 
fingers by persons constantly employed in count- 
ing bank bills. It is the tobacco, not the loss of 
saliva, that works the mischief. How very wise 
people are who smoke or chew a deadly poisonous 
article with supposed impunity, while they igno- 
rantly deprecate the loss of a little saliva whose 
only office is to moisten the food ! 


Cramps.—W hat is the cause of cram 
in the limbs when they are held a few momen 
out of their natural position. 


Ans. The muscles and the nerves which act 
through them have certain natural positions. If 
these are disturbed, some of the muscles and nerves 
are strained, and a spasm is the result. Snow and 
ice load young trees and bend them down, and 
sometimes the fiber is so much disturbed that the 
trees never straighten up. Whether they have a 
cramp as the result of the unnatural position, is not 
certain. Some heathen devotees hold their arms 
aloft as a religious duty until they become fixed in 
that unnatural position. The cramp is an outcry 
of nature for relief, but the cramp may become 
immovable. — 


PHRENOLOGY AND THEOLOGY.—Does 
the Bible and the science of Phrenology teach 
that there is a line drawn between the saint and 
sinner, on one side being all a on the 
other all misery? Or, does it teach that the more 
we glorify God by benefiting our fellow-men and 
ourselves by doing right, the better it will be for 
us here and hereafter? 


Ans, PHRENOLOGY does not teach Theology in a 
dogmatic way; it teaches the nature of the moral 
faculties, and from this nature the intellect draws 
its own inferences as to statements of doctrine. 
A man can be a phrenologist and be a believer in 
any of the various creeds from Catholicism to 
Spiritualism. Phrenology does not teach mathe- 
matics, but it teaches relative to the faculties 
which have to do with mathematics. The Bible, 
Phrenology, and common sense relate to right- 
eousness and happiness, one being the effect of 
the other. Sin and unhappiness are alike related 
as cause and effect. Those who use their moral 
powers aright and seek earnestly to keep the pro- 
pensities in subjection, will realize in this life, and 
the next, that “‘he that feareth God and worketh 
rightec is pted with him.”—Acts x. 35, 

Frycer-Natrs.— What is the cause of 
white clouds gn the finger-nails ? 

Ans. In childhood we were told it indicated the 
number of lies we had told, and he who had the 
most of those little white clouds was looked upon 
by his associates with suspicion; whether they in- 
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dicated white lies, we were not informed. If lies 
did really show themselves on the finger-nails, how 
soon would gloves become fashionable, and what 
large nails some would need! Bruising or berd- 
ing the nails, especially if they be of a dry, stiff 
nature, will produce white spots. They may be 
caused by some constitutional condition of the 
nails. 


O.Eeacrnous. — Does the application 
of oil limber the joints? If so, how? 

Ans. It is an old custom to rub oil on the joints 
of lame persons, and we with others once suppos- 
ed it limbered the joints. We think now we can 
tell how. The oil may tend to soften the skin and 
open the pores, and with the powerful and long- 
continued rubbing the obstructed circulation is 
promoted and the “joint is limbered.” Lini- 
ments, so often praised, produce the good they 
perform in the same way. If one would do the 
same rubbing, attendcd by the roasting before the 
fire that was part of the prescription, the lame 
joint or sore muscle would receive the same ben- 
efit. Oil really limbers the joints of machinery 
without the rubbing, but not the joints of men. 


MAGNETIsM AND Psycnotoey. — Are 
Magnetism, Mesmerism, and Psychology arts given 
only to a gifted few, or can t gs acquired by 
any person by reading books on the subject ? also, 
what books are the best ? 


Ans. We suppose all well-organized persons hay- 
ing strong nerve force and a strong will can bring 
others less strong than themselves under the mag- 
netic influence. The “Library of Mesmerism”’ 
contains everything that is valuable on the sub- 
ject, and also instructions how to proceed in the 
matter. It may be obtained from this office, in 
one large volume; price by mail, $4. 


Purttosopny.—Suppose a hole were 
made from one surface of the earth to the oppo- 
site, passing through the center, and a ball were 
dropped from either side, would its motion be per- 
petual? or would it, after many vibrations, finally 
stop at the center? 


Ans. It would act exactly as a ball would, if 
suspended by a line, and it were to be swung like 
a pendulum, which would oscillate past the cen- 
ter of gravity for a long time, each passage being 
shorter than the last until, obeying the law of 
gravitation and the resistance of the atmosphere, 
it would come to a rest. 


Woman anv Brearp.—If woman were 
to shave would it develop a beard? I am at 
sword’s points with a person on this matter. 

Ans. “ Put up thy sword, and do thyself no 
harm.”’ The question need not be decided in a 
moment. It has waited for ages, and its solution 
need not be hurried. Some women have a pretty 
strong tendency to beard, especially the mustache. 
If such were to shave, they would strengthen the 
beard and cause it to become, as young men some- 
times say of their own, “ quite respectable.” The 
whole face is covered with fine, short, rudimentary 





hairs, and if one were to shave the forehead or the 
nose three times a week, the growth of these rudi- 
mentary hairs would be promoted—but never 
would become very heavy or thick. 

Woman was ordained to live without a beard, 
and though some have a strong tendency to have 
beard,as some men are strongly inclined not to have, 
the great law is, that if woman thinks a beard 
necessary to her happiness, she must obtain a 
claim to one by forming a permanent partnership 
with a man so endowed as to supply the needs of 
both. 

Iysprration.—W hat is inspiration ? 

Ans. The influence of the spirit of God on the 

human mind. 

AGRICULTURE IN Soutu Caroiiva.— 
For the desired information as to the price and lo- 
cation of “lands for sale’’ in South Carolina, ad- 
dress Editor of Rural Carolinian, Charleston, 8. C. 
He will put you in the way of finding just what 
you want in the way of a farm or plantation. 


What Ehen Sap. 


My Experrence witn Tosacco.— 
J. G. W. writes the following for the benefit of 
our young readers: “I am a young man in years, 
but am old in experience of this sort. A period 
of twelve years spent in company with tobacco 
has given me a knowledge of that baneful weed 
which only those who have long been addicted to 
it can have. I commenced its use at the age of 
ten, being led and encouraged on, as is usually 
the case, by those who were older than myself. 
After several sharp conflicts with Nature, in which 
that discreet old lady gave me some disagreeable 
reprimands, I mastered the habit of smoking. 
Then, to have a cigar or pipe protruding from my 
mouth, and to be called ** Young America,”’ etc., 
by grown-up men who should have known better, 
was to me a source of great enjoyment. I felt 
very important, and almost fancied myself six foot 
high, with a gruff voice and a flowing beard. In 
fact, I actually forced myself into the company 
of matured people, bat soon finding that my talk 
and actions received but little attention from them, 
I was glad to return to my proper sphere and as- 
sociate with boys of my ownage. At the age of 
fourteen the mere smoking of tobacco did not 
seem to give the satisfaction that it had previously. 
I therefore achieved another unfortunate victory, 
and learned to chewit. Again did kind Nature 
admonish me, but deaf to her wise entreaties I 
persevered, and the desired result was attained. 
From that day until the 7th of June last I became 
an inveterate tobacco consumer. Excepting dur- 
ing meals and the hours of sleep, tobacco was 
constantly in my mouth. Without it, I would 
feel dull and peevish, and to procure it, would 
undergo almost any amount of fatigue and hard- 
ship. The amount of money that I expended to 
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gratify this appetite must have been considerable, 
and [ think sufficient to keep me well clothed. 

** Now to explain why I have renounced its use. 
About three years ago I discovered that my health 
was not just what it should be. I was troubled 
with a defective memory, an unnatural thirst for 
water, and became greatly emaciated. So thin did 
I become that I felt awkward and nervous when 
ever I walked alone in the streets, imagining that 
every one was looking at me and making remarks 
upon my appearance. In the spring of 1870 my 
symptoms attained an alarming stage; then I be- 
came aware that my lungs were affected, but I had 
not the remotest idea that it was anything serious. 
I made the attempt to quit using tobacco, but the 
attempt was an inglorious failure. Firmness being 
a rather deficient phrenological characteristic, I 
determined, however, to cultivate it, and then and 
there made a resolution to that effect. I was 
furthermore encouraged by reading in your excel- 
lent JouRNAL a short article in rhyme entitled 
*The True Hero.’ 

“On the first of June my symptoms began to 
assume a serious appearance, and I had dread ap- 
prehensions that consumption was planting its 
fatal seeds in my organism. My breath came short 
and quick, and frequently a sort of aching oppres- 
sive pain would cross my chest. My appetite was 
good during this time, but my food did not taste 
good, everything I ate, excepting tart or acidulous 
food, tasted flat and insipid. My mouth and 
tongue had become so saturated with the juice of 
tobacco, that all the delightful sensibilities of 
taste were blunted. I now began to fully realize 
my position. The excessive use of tobacco was 
destroying me. The very moment that the truth 
broke upon me that my consumptive tendencies 
were attributable to tobacco, that very moment 
did I breathe a resolution to resign its use forever. 
I commenced on the 7th of June to Tive without 
the vile weed. On that dayI actually suffered 
pain; I was compelled to moisten my mouth and 
throat with water every half hour, or else a burn- 
ing thirst would make me miserable. I kept my 
resolution, however, and the next day felt decid- 
edly better; the thirst was lessened, my food 


tasted better, and hopes of the future made me - 


cheerful and happy. Each succeeding day found 
me gradually improving, and now months having 
passed, I have gained several pounds in weight, 
my respiration has improved, my complexion is 
better, my strength augmented, and my condition 
has occasioned encouraging remarks from friends. 

PuystoGNomicaL SIGN OF FRIENDSHIP. 
—In allusion to this a lady correspondent writes 


. earnestly, as follows: 


“In my own experience I have learned to dis- 
trust the friendship, the sincerity of just those per- 
sons in whom I have found this sign largest. In- 
deed, it is sect down in my own mind as a sure indi- 
cation of deccityulness ; when very decidedly mark- 
ed, of decided and incurable untruthfulness. Per- 





sons with this sign are apt to be extremely demon- 
strative in their professions of friendship, ardent 
even, are usually much given to kissing, but it is 
the kiss that goeth before betrayal. These indi- 
viduals have a special faculty in ‘ putting the best 
foot forward,’ and keeping everything at all unfa- 
vorable to themselves in the background, and go 
through life trying to ‘act a character,’ and that 
character much better than they are entitled to. 

“Commend me to the fine, frank-lipped ones 
who never need prepare to pucker when the door- 
bell rings. I know a lady well who is always vex- 
ed if one of her children puts her,to the trouble 
of ‘ fixing her mouth’ for nothing by a mischiev- 
ous pull at the bell-knob. 

** Now, my dear sir, how shall I account for this 
seeming discrepancy between scientific investiga- 
tion and my own experience? I noticed this 
about three years ago, and since then have given 
particular attention to marked cases that have 
come under my observation.” 

[Is not this counterfeiting of the indication an 
indirect proof of its genuineness? They who 
“put on’’ the expression must appreciate its im- 
portance in social intercourse. ] 


“Foretve Tuem.” A subscriber and 
correspondent writes us from Vermont of a little 
unpleasant experience suffered in New Hampshire 
not long since. He says: 

I must relate for your benefit an incident which 
I witnessed a short time ago. A certain clergy- 
man was holding forth to the people of a vil 
not far from our town, and was picturing out the 
difference between true and false religion. After 
having drawn a vivid picture of false religion, he 
said, ‘‘ Or, in other words, such a religion as Fowler 
and Wells teach in their writings.” You may im- 
agine how that sounded in my ears, after having 
circulated your writings in the neighborhood. I 
felt at the time very much like “speaking in 
meeting,’ and I said then, and I say now, that it 
was a libel. I took my JouRNALS and lent them, 
and asked the people to read them, and a number 
did so, and were satisfied that the man was talking 
about that of which he knew nothing. I trust the 
day is coming when such ignorance, even in the 
pulpit, will not be met with. 

Was there ever a new idea advanced, before or 
since the Christian era, that has not been opposed ? 
Were not the Apostles persecuted, and most of 
them put to death, because of their teachings ? 
Was not Dr. Gall exiled from Austria by the 
priests because of their ignorance and supersti- 
tion? Have we not been for thirty years doing 
our best to throw light on dark and prejudiced 
minds? Have we not made real progress? Do 
not all intelligent men and women in America ac- 
cept the general principles of Phrenology? Should 
Wells be held responsible to-day for what Fowler 
may have said or written years ago? Before 
denouncing from the pulpit or the press, would it 
not be kindly, just, and Christian in a clergyman 
or a writer to know the facts whereof he affirms? 
We are charitable enough to suppose that those 
who charge us with infidelity do so ignorantly, and 
without malice. In cither case, we forgive them. 
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Letrer From A Cutnaman. — Stu- 
dents in our last November class will remember Lee 
Sing, the polite and obliging Chinaman who loan- 
ed us the use of his smoothly-shaved head as a 
specimen. Business called him to California last 
January, where he now awaits shipments of goods 
from Canton, China, his native place. We copy 
a letter which we have received from him, as a 
curiosity, for the entertainment of our readers. 
The spelling is generally correct, the penmanship 
excellent, but the composition peculiar. 


San Francisco, Car. 

8. R. Wetts—My Dear Sir: I would respect- 
fully tell you we have very pleasant to ride on the 
trains; and have fire, every things on each trains; 
my wife and me are feeling very well; we saw all 
places, hills, on mountains, that look are very 
pretty indeed on the rail road and have seen good 
many of the Indian men and women on the way 
or in the hills sitting under the bushes to make a 
fire, warm themselves, and we have saw good deal 
of the countries on the way side. 

We have seen three times the rail road through 
the mountains that looks are very dark, it is very 
stranger to us; and I would like tell you all I can. 
We are very much please to = and your wife, 
and we never forgot you, and we hope God will 
give you excellent health; my wife and me give 
all regard to you and — wife, and I like to write 
to you any time to inform you about any news. 

1 wrote to my father in China to send me some 
handsome and first class of the Chinese goods 
such as fans and mandarin’s ladies beautiful 
things tooth powders, and any other things, and 
as soon as I received the goods from my father, 
and I would send you some; as soon as you re- 
ceived my letter please write me an answer and I 
like to hear from you. 

Please let me go to the No. 241 Broadway Street, 
the Erie Pacific Freight Office to inquire about 
my trunk; the man there and said the freight from 
New York to San Francisco eighteen days, but 
now is very near one month my trunks not come 
yet, please go and tell the office what was the mat- 
ter whether not send to me or lost it, and I want 
my trunk come before our Chinese new year, but 
our happy about nine days more my shoe and every 
things are in the trunk and I would like you do it 
for me this time; please delivery immediately to 
see the office man 241 Broadway Erie Freight 
Office if it lost or not. I like to know when it 
ee send me an answer right off. 

ery respectfully yours, LEE SING. 


[We had hoped, and still hope, that Lee Sing 
will perfect his knowledge of Phrenology and be- 
come a teacher of its truth and utility among the 
hundred millions in the Flowery Kingdom. Lee 
Sing’s wife, Choy, is a bright and really beautiful 
creature of about twenty-five years, very kindly, 
devotional, and loving. We hope to hear more of 
them.] 


Wuo Leaps.—The World newspaper 
pays us the following compliment, and at the 
same time gives us some advice. We quote: 

“The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL continues un- 
improved in its scientific character, and hardly 
needs improvement in its publication department. 
It will be remembered that last month we pointed 
out the evident mistake which this — managed 
journal makes in dealing with the unscientific fri- 
volities of Phrenol as they are —— by the 
phrenologists of to-day. Hecker and Fowler are 
not the legitimate successors of Gall and Spurz- 





heim, and the theories of the bump-feelers are not 
legitimate deductions from the observations of 
these eminent scholars. Their true successors are 
men like Bain and Herbert Spencer, and if the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL wishes to be as useful 
as it is successful and able in its management, it 
will devote itself to the teaching of their philoso- 
phy, and not to the farrago which monthly burdens 
its space.” 

We thank the World for its frankness, and beg 
to state in reply, that the JouRNAL does not pro- 
pose to “‘follow’’ anybody. It proposes to lead. 
We hope to count the World among its constitu: 
ents, when it shall place politics on higher than 
mere party grounds. We propose to apply science 
to the selection and appointment of men best 
adapted to particular places. We want men of in- 
tegrity and capacity to fill places of honor and of 
trust,—not drunken, pothouse, gambling politi- 
cians who disgust all decent men, and disgrace the 
very name of our republic. No; we would weed 
out these culprits and put them in restraint, under 
proper tutelage, until they should be fitted for 
freedom. Will the World join us in this most use- 
ful work? Jt is our intention to have a general 
supervision over all the various public interests, 
and to point out to the public who are best fitted 
for the press, the pulpit, the scalpel, and the bar; 
so also to have a due regard for teachers, treasur- 
ers, legislators, statesmen, keepers of prisons, ete. 
A PHRENOLOGIST to follow the lead of fallible 
men! Notmuch. We look at men and at meas- 
ures from the topmost standpoint, and take the 
measure of all! 


SomMETHING ABOUT LimERrIcK, IRELAND, 
—A friend of the JourNAL writes from Ireland on 
this interesting old city: 

Limerick stands on the Shannon, which divides 
the city into the Irish and the English town. 
These are connected by four bridges, one of which 
is a draw-bridge, and considered one of the most 
nearly faultless of its class in existence. Limerick, 
since the time of William III., is sometimes called 
“The City of the Violated Treaty,”’ that monarch 
having failed in his attempt to take it by force, 
succeeded by 2 treaty, which he shortly after 
broke. This treaty was drawn up on a stone that 
is exhibited on a monument standing in the city. 

The far-famed Garryowen is a village in the sub- 
urbs, and is remarkable among other things as the 
birthplace of the Colleen Bawn. The term “ Gar- 
ryowen”’ is Irish, and signifies ‘‘ Owen’s garden” 
—a place that was once the Central Park of Limer- 
ick. It flourished and it faded; its glories are now 
hardly remembered ‘“ by the oldest inhabitant.” 

It is not perhaps generally known that the play 
entitled the “‘ Colleen Bawn” is a dramatized ver- 
sion of a work entitled ‘‘ The Collegians,” written 
by Gerald Griffin, who was a native of this city. 

Limerick may be taken as a true specimen of one 
marked characteristic of Irish society—extremes 
—extremes of poverty and wealth, ignorance and 
intelligence. The beggar in rags can be met with 
by the side of the lady in silk. 
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The number of beautiful and cultivated women 
to be found in Ireland in general, and Limerick in 
particular, is a source of surprise to Americans, 
who are accustomed to see but a low type of fe- 
male organization in the emigrant class. Since 
my arrival in this country, I have seen in villages 
women who would grace any court or society. 

Limerick possesses much accommodation for 
shipping. It has handsome stone quays and a 
floating dock. The latter is used chiefly for re- 
pairing purposes by the steamers that ply between 
Liverpool, London, Glasgow, and Limerick. There 
are fifteen churches in the city, ten of which are 
Roman Catholic. The principal monuments are 
three,—one of which is dedicated to O’Connell, a 
second to Lord Monteagle, and the third to a 
young man, a son of Lord Clare, who fell at Balak- 
lava. 

The Irish jaunting-car on which we rode from 
the depot (called here station) to the hotel, was 
drawn by a testy little pony which had an aversion 
to traveling up hiJl. Whenever he came to one, 
he attempted to travel crab fashion. Finding that 
experiment unsuccessful, he indulged in a series 
of kicks aimed at the shins of the driver, who 
dodged the strokes with an agility indicative of 
much experience in the driving of that class of 
horses. With an equanimity truly commendable, 
the driver endeavored to calm the ire of the animal, 
but the latter showed a determination not to be 
pacified on any account. However, after much 
wheedling, he was induced to move at a slow pace, 
which the driver feared to quicken, lest the crab 
system would be resumed. P. F. 





Literary Hotices. 


There is a kind of physiognomy in the titles of books 
no less than in the faces of men, by which a skiliful ob- 
server will know as well what to expect from the one as 
the other.—BvuTLER. 





Minnesota ; Its Character and Climate. 
Likewise Sketches of other Resorts Favorable 
to Invalids; together with Copious Notes on 
Health ; also Hints to Tourists and Emigrants. 
By Ledyard Bill, author of “A Winter in Flor- 
ida,” ete. One vol, 12mo; pp. 207; cloth. 
Price, $1 25. New York: Wood & Holbrook. 
Mr. Bill is a careful observer, and takes practical 

views of life. He has traveled for an object— 

information, recreation, health; and he has re- 
corded just that kind of knowledge which every 
one will be glad to possess. Here are the head- 
ings of some of the chapters: Leading Character- 
istics of the State; The Upper Mississippi River 

Towns; St. Paul; Climate; Consumption; Causes 

of Consumption; Hints to Invalids and Others; 

Where to Go and What to See and Expect; Du- 

luth; The Northern Pacific Railroad; Other Cli- 

mates than Minnesota. Every tourist, emigrant, 
or invalid should have a copy. 





Tue Sermons or Henry Warp Bercu- 
ER, in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. From Ver- 
batim Reports by T. J. Ellinwood. “ Plymouth 
Pulpit,” Fourth Series: March, 1 ptem- 
ber, 1870. One vol., octavo; Pp. 456; cloth. 
Price, $2 50. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 

In his preface Mr. Beecher says: ‘‘ There are 
thousands of neighborhoods without churches, 
and with but occasional preaching; there is many 
a village whose church is without a pastor, in 
which these sermons arf read. In many instances, 
and some of especial interest, the services of the 
sanctuary have been kept up in the absence of a 
pastor by the reading of these sermons, and the 
congregations have grown from Sunday to Sun- 
day.” No better comment may be given with 
reference to the value of this and similar volumes. 
The subjects of this series of discourses are as 
follows: 

pees Sant Witnessing for Christ; De- 
siring and “py! Spiritual ca em ye 
Beauty; All Hail; Night and Darkness ; The True 
Economy of Living ; Law of Hereditary Influence; 
The True Religion ; The Ideal of Christian Expe- 
rience; Observance of the Lord’s Day; ye 
of the Divine Spirit; Conflicts of the Christian 
Life; Earthly Immortality; Merchant Clerks of 
our Cities; Moral Constitution of Man; Follow 
Thou Me; War; Patience; My Yoke is Easy ; 
Fiery Darts; Testimony Against Evil; The Dan- 
ger of Tampering with Sin; The Christian Life a 

ew Life; Conceit. 


There is real encouragement and comfort in 
these sermons. The reader is not oppressed with 
dreadful, doleful, sepulchral wailings, as from a 
dyspeptic and hopeless spirit, but he is strength- 
ened with healthful utterances and aspirations. 


Tue Homeopatuic Domestic MEpIcrInE, 
By Joseph Laurie, M.D. Edited and revised, 
with numerous Important Additions, and the 
Introduction of the New Remedies, and a 
Repertory, by Robert J. M’Clatchey, M.D. 
First American from the Twenty-first English 
edition. One vol., octavo; pp. 1034; morocco, 
cloth sides, leather gilt back, very substantiall 
bound. Price, $5. New York: Boericke 
Tafel. May be ordered from this office. 
Disciples of Hahnemann in America will rejoice 

in the republication, from the twenty-first English 

edition, of this great work. It is nearly the same 
to the homeopathic physician what Webster’s 

Unabridged Dictionary is to the English-speaking 

race of men. It is ‘“‘the whole thing’’—a com- 

plete list of all the medicines prescribed for every 
disease. Every known symptom and disease is 
described, and its proper remedy named. Were 
it not that physicians are expected to study care- 
fully each individual case submitted to them, we 
should be tempted to call this work the lazy 
physician’s vade mecum. No adequate description 
can be given of the work in a brief notice. It 
would require pages to describe it. Suffice it to 
say, it is the most complete work of this school 
of medicine published. —— 

Tue Boox-Worm is the title of a 
small monthly sheet, published at $1 a year, at 

_ the College Book Store, New Haven, Ct. 
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Turee Svuccessrut Griris. By Julia { Monry in tHe Garvey. A Vegetable 
Crouch. One vol., 12mo; Pp. 382; cloth. Price, Manual, prepared with a View to Profit. By 
$1 50. New York: Hurd & Houghton. P. T. Quinn. One vol., 12mo; pp. 268; cloth. 


A story of three sisters; one was inclined to 
literature, another to art, and the third to music. 
Their trials, reverses, and successes are duly chron- 
icled, and the history is, no doubt, that of thou- 
sands of other aspiring natures. Here are the 
contents : 

Washing-Day ; Aqpings the Tide; In the Or- 
chard; Good-bye; In New York; Advertising; 
Plymouth Church; Sundry Matters; The Lone 
Little Widow; Dark Clouds; A Sacrifice for Prin- 
ciple; A Taste of Fashionable Life; After the 
Ball; The Night Before Christmas; Christmas 
Day; Hopes and Fears; A New Employment and 
n New Acquaintance ; Charity; The Old Story; A 
Disappointment; Mary’s Letter; The Revival; 
Hope and Peace; Two Letters; After Seven 
Years; The Gold Medal; At Home. 

These subjects are ull treated in that natural sort 
of way that inclines one to listen to the end. The 
book will prove encouraging to all who read it. 
THe Qvueen’s Revence; and Other 

Stories. By Wilkie Collins, author of ‘‘ No 

Name,”’ ete. One vol., octavo; Ep. 226; paper. 

Price, 75 cts. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 

Brothers. 

Besides the usual love-making, romance, crime, 
éte., the author gives a day’s bill of fare of an 
English woman “who is much too ladylike for 
one in her station in life.” Here it is: 

7 a.m. Breakfast—tea, toast, half-quartern loaf, 
butter, eggs, bacon. 

9.30 a.m. First morning snack—-a glass of pale 
sherry, avd a plate of mixed biscuits. 

11 a.m. Second morning snack—a basin of beef 
tea, and a tumbler of brandy and water. 

12.45 p.m. Dinner—a roast loia and mashed 
potatoes; with dinner, ale, spiced and warmed ; 
after dinner, a tumbler of hot gin and water. 

3 p.m. Afternoon snack—a glass of pale sherry, 
and a plate of mixed biscuits. 

4.30. Tea and muffins. 

7. Evening snack—stewed cheese, toast, and a 
tumbler of brandy and water. 

9. Supper—nice juicy steak, and two glasses of 
beer. Second course—stewed cheese, and a tum- 
bler of gin and water. 

If it be objected that this is only the extrava- 
gant statement of a novelist, and that it is far from 
the truth, we reply, the lives of some are so gross 
and sensaal, that if the real truth were told of 
them it would scarcely be believed. 


Hesperia. By Cora 8. V. Tappan. One 
vol., 12mo; pp. 235; cloth. Price, $1 75. [No 
publisher. } 


If a painter, sculptor, or composer puts himself 
into his picture, statue, or music, so an author 
puts himself into his book. In the volume before 
us we have the poetical, imaginative, lively, loving, 
emotional, impressive nature of the ethereal Cora 
Scott Tappan, in this Aer book. She decifies the 
old Indian chiefs, and sings peans to great rivers; 
she exalts all she touches or breathes upon. It 
is a singularly interesting work—echo of the au- 
thor’s spirit. 





Price, $1 50. New York: Tribune Association, 

**Money in the Garden,” of course there is; 
and Americans will some day find it out. Mr. 
Quinn, successor of Prof. J. J. Mapes, has re- 
duced gardening to method —science,—and has 
put some of his practical knowledge on the snb- 
ject into this handsome hand-book. Let all men 
and all women, all boys and all girls, read it for 
their edification and profit. 


How He Do Ir. 
Dupuy, author of “* Why 
ete. One vol., 12mo; p 
$1 75, or $1 50 in paper. 
Peterson & Brothers. 

The story opens with an “ assassination,”’ and 
closes with “the plotters foiled.”” It is an excit- 
ing Southern romance, the characters figuring in 
it are among the former “F. F. V.’s, and all 
are heroic, vindictive, loving, jealous, or treacher- 
ous, like all other human beings. Some readers 
will not go to sleep with this story unfinished. 
But, is it healthy ? 


Crue. As tne Grave. By Mrs. E. D. 
E. N. Southworth, author of ‘‘ The Haunted 
Homestead,” ete. One vol., 12mo; pp. 372; 
cloth. Price, $1 75. Paper, $1 50. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


Of course this is a love story,—the thirty-third 
or the thirty-fourth—by the same prolific writer. 
In this, love, jealousy, haunted houses, ghosts, 
etc., figure prominently. Of the lovers she says, 


“ Their love was like the lava flood 
That burns in Etna’s breast of flame.” 


Rather “inordinate” for health, was it not? but 
so it ran. 


Miss Eliza A. 

id He Marry Her?” 
p. 456; cloth. Price, 
Philadelphia: T. B. 


Tue DvuEL BETWEEN FRANCE AND GER- 
MANY, With its Lesson to Civilization. Lecture 
by Charles Sumner. 12mo; paper. Price, 50 
cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Young orators who must have an example, may 
look to Mr. Sumner as the American Cicero. In 
him they will find classical speech with humane 
and reformatory sentiment. As to the correctness 
of his judgment at all times, opinions will differ, 
but as to his speeches, lectures, and orations, they 
are regarded by all as models. This ‘‘ Duel” is no 
exception. Read it in the elegant style of Lee & 
Shepard. 


Ze.tw’s Porutar Encyciorepra and 
Universal Dictionary. Fifty cents a nunfber. 
Price, complete in two volumes, plain, $32; 
sheep, $34; half turkey, $36 50. Philadelphia: 
T. Elwood Zell. 


We have received from the publisher the last 
five numbers—which complete the volume. The 
work is one of the best encyclopedias ever pub- 
lished. A person with good memory could obtain 
a pretty substantial education through a careful 
study of it. The publisher says a supplementary 
number of this work will be issued annually. 
Orders may be sent to this office. 
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Tue Srory or My Lire. By Hans 
Christian Andersen, author of ‘‘ The os tag 
tore,” ‘*Wonder Stories Told for Children,” 
ete. Now first translated into English, and con- 

* taining Chapters additional to those published 
in the Danish Edition, bringing the narrative 
down to the Odense Festival of 1867. Author’s 
Edition. One vol., 12mo; pp. 570; cloth. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. 

Here we have it. This most popular of all the 
modern Danish writers gives us the story of his 
life—including the pedigree of his progenitors—in 
that familiar colloquial style which interests and 
holds the reader. Nor is this story merely enter- 
taining, it is very instructive. Without being 
sectarian or dogmatic, it is full of good counsel, 
given in acceptable language. Every young man 
should read it. — 

GuTENBERG, and the Art of Printing. 
By Emily C. Pearson, author of ‘ Ruth’s Sacri- 
fice,” ‘“‘ The Poor White,” etc. One vol., 12mo; 

. 202; cloth. Price, $2. Boston: Noyes, 
olmes & Co. For sale by Felt & Co., New 

York city. 


This is one of the most exquisitely published 
works of the season. Nor is it less worthy in a 
literary point of view. The whole thing is most 
creditable, Authors, printers, and publishers alike 
will give generous praise to writer and publishers. 
All who have anything to do with types or with 
printing should read this most instructive history 
of the “art preservative of all art.” It brings 
the subject down to the year 1871, showing the 
progress which has been made in printing. 


Tue Prorie’s Macazine. New Series. 
Octavo; pp. 64; monthly. Price, $5 a year, 25 
cents a copy. New York: Messrs. Pott & 
Amery. 

Contents of the April number: A Steadfast 
Woman; Notes Touching Migration; The Census; 
To San Francisco and Back; On the Study of Eng- 
lish History ; Small-Pox Before and After the In- 
troduction of Vaccination: The Stability of Ships; 
Weather Wisdom; The Gallery of Battles; Emi- 
gration ; Some Anniversaries in April; On Camel 
and Horseback.; Easter Eggs; The Faults of the 
Earth; Gardening; Poetry ; Short Notices of New 
Books; Miscellany. We commend this as one 
of the best—as it is among the cheapest—maga- 
zines now published. Let it have a place in every 
family. aa 
Tue Toree GuaRDSMEN; or, the Three 

Mousquetaires. By Alexander Dumas, author 

of ‘‘Memoirs of a Physician,’ ete. One vol., 

octavo; pp. 289; paper, 75 cents. Philadelphia: 

T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

Frenchmen can talk. This one, as is well known, 
could write. The book runs on with his fun, 
froth, or fury, and leads you into the mazes of 
mystery, passion, and excitement which proffer 
neither rest of body nor peace of mind. 


Twenty Years Arrer. Second Series 
of ‘‘ The Three Guardsmen.”’ One vol., octavo; 
pp. 280; paper. Price, 7 cents, Same author 

and publishers. 


Saint Louis the Future Great City of 
the World. Illustrated with a Map. By L. U. 
Reavis. One vol., octavo; pp. 106; paper. 50 cts, 


Without reference to “removing the capital,’ 
the reader will find much useful information in 
this document; and men of the East necd not 
hesitate as to where to buy farms after reading 
“ The Future Great City of the World. 


Tue Morat Doty or Torat ABSTINENCE. 
A Sermon on God’s Law on the Body and His 
Law in the Book. By Rev. Theodore L, Cuyler. 
12mo; ah 23; paper, 15 cents. New York: 
National Temperance Society. 


Clear and emphatic. If any one is in doubt on 
the question as to whether to drink or not to drink, - 
let him read this. —_— 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Microscopy. 
Devoted to the Elucidation of Scientific and 
Popular Microscopy. E. M. Hall, M.D., editor. 
Monthly; octavo; Pe 32; $2 per year, or 25 
cents per number. Chicago: G. Mead & Co., 
publishers ; 8. R. Wells, New York. 


A very creditable commencement. The revela- 
tions made in Physiology by the microscope are 
of equal if not superior importance to those made 
in Astronomy by the telescope. We wish the best 
success to this worthy enterprise. Subscriptions 
will be received at this office. 


Eaton’s New Meruop ror tHE Cor- 
NET. One vol., quarto; pp. 81; boards; $1 50, 
Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 

If one would excel in drawing, painting, music, 
law, medicine, or divinity, he must study the best 
authors, and then practice. Cornet-players have 
here a new method, which it will be well for them 
to examine. — 


Tue Wonpers or Encravince. By 
George Duplessis. Illustrated with Thirty-four 
a. One vol., 12mo; pp. 338; cloth; 
$1 50. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 

All engravers will be glad to have this history 
of the art. No better work than this can be put 
into the hands of the apprentice, while students 
in art will find it most convenient and instructive. 


Tue Gas Consumer’s Guipr: a Hand- 
Book of Instruction on the Proper Management 
and Economical Use of Gas, with a Full 
Description of Gas-Meters, and Directions for 
Ascertaining the Consumption by Meter; On 
Ventilation, ete. One vol., 12mo; . 148; 
cloth. Price, $1. Boston: Alexander Moore, 
Tells the reader how to make it, how to use it, 

and not waste it, best burners, etc. In short, it is 

just what it claims to be, viz., ‘“‘ The Gas Consum- 
er’s Guide.” — 

Guirr anp Innocence. By Marie 
Sophie Schwartz. Translated from the Swedish 
by Selma Borg and Marie A. Brown. © One vol., 
octavo; pp. 294; paper; $1. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 

Of all the “light literature’ of the day, that of 
this Swedish writer may be pronounced among 
the most interesting and least injurious. The lan- 





| guage is chaste, the sentiment elevated, and the 
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characters well drawn. The publishers display 
excellent taste and good judgment in bringing out 
the series in so cheap and becoming a style. 


Diary oF THE BesteGep ReEsipENTS IN 
Paris. Reprinted from the London Daily News, 
with several new Letters, and Preface. One 
vol., octavo; pp. 131; paper. Price, 60 cents. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

A succinct and lucid description of life in Paris 
during the war, by a member of Parliament. It is 
a history in brief of the most interesting and ex- 
citing events of the present century. 


Fenton’s Quest. <A Novel. . By M. E. 
Braddon, author of ‘‘ Aurora Floyd,” ete. With 
Illustrations. One vol., octavo; pp. 161; paper. 
Price, 50 cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
No. 358 of the Library of Select Novels. This is 

one of those “true-love-never-did-run-smooth ” 

stories, and will prove sufficiently exciting for the 
most abnormal imagination. 


Moruertess; or, a Parisian Family. 
From the French of Madame Guizot de Witt. 
By the Author of “‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
For Girls in their Teens. With Illustrations. 
One vol., 12mo; pp. 253; cloth. Price, $1 50. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Girls and young women may learn many useful 
lessons by the reading of this pleasantly written 
work. It is nicely published, and in form for 
preservation. 


Tue American AGRICULTURAL ANNUAL, 
1871. A Farmer’s Year Book, Exhibiting recent 
Progress in Agricultural Theory and Practice, 
and a Guide to present and future labors. Illus- 
trated.» 12mo; pp. 152; paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
7% cents. 

“Better late than never,” and, indeed, we may 
say better than ever before. The book is richly 
worth twice its cost, and should be read by every- 
body. 
Tae Hus anp CoacumakeEr’s MaGa- 

zinn, Vol. 13. Monthly, large quarto, Pp: 28. 

Price, $3 a year. George W. Houghton, editor, 

Boston, Mass. 

This is a large quarto, printed on fine-toned 
paper, illustrated with cuts of carriages, and is in- 
tended to meet the wants of all parties connected 
with the trad@; 


Sprecn or Hon. Trworuy O. Hows, of 
Wisconsin, in the Senate of the United States, 
March 27th and 28th, 1871, on San Domingo. 
Washington: Rives & Bailey. 

This is a review and reply to Mr. Sumner’s late 
speech on the same subject. 


Stents A-Foor. Wilkie Collins, 


author of ‘“‘ The Stolen Mask,” ete. One vol., 

octavo; BP: 135; paper; 50 cents. Philadel- 

phia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

This author evidently understands human na- 
ture, and knows how to touch the hearts of his 
readers. He stirs up the passions, excites the 
sympathies, and leads one on and on from earth to 
wonderland, and back again. 





; 


First ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
Boarp oF DIRECTORS OF THE MANHATTAN EYE 
AND Ear Hospitat, New York. Chartered May 
5th, 1869; location, 233 East 34th Street. This 
hospital has neither asked for nor received money 
from the State or other public treasuries, but has 
been sustained by gifts from the benevolent and 
from such indoor patients as have paid in full or 
in part for treatment and maintenance. The num- 
ber of patients treated between October 15th, 1869, 
and December Ist, 1870, was, for maladies of the 
eye, 1,227, of the ear, 430, surgical operations, 60. 
Of these there were several very interesting cures. 
Address Drs. Agnew, Loring, or Roosa, 233 East 
34th Street, New York. —— 


Harry Lorrequer—with His Confes- 
sions. By Charles Lever, author of ‘“‘Con Cre- 
n,”’ ete. One vol., octavo; BP. 402; paper, 

5 cents. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 

Brothers. 

This once jolly, rollicking Irishman has become 
like a ponderous rotund alderman; and having 
had a “ large experience,” he gives us the benefit 
of it in this ‘“‘ Harry Lorrequer, with His—own— 
Confessions.”’ 


Jack Hiynron—The Guardsman. One 
vol., octavo; pp. 400; paper, 75 cents. Same 
author and publishers. 


Tae Brack Turi. A Novel. By 
Alexander Dumas, author of ‘“‘ Monte Christo,” 
ete. One vol., octavo; pp. 119; paper. Price, 
50 cts. Same publishers. 


Cartes O’Mattey, the Irish Dragoon. 
By Charles Lever, author of ‘‘ Arthur O’ Leary,” 
etc. Complete and unabridged. One vyol., oc- 
tavo; pp. 324; paper. Price, 75 cts. Same 
publishers. 

Tue ADMINISTRATIONS OF THE UNITED 
States, with a Brief Summary of Events, and 
Other Valuable Information. Compiled by M. 
C. Spaulding. 12mo; pp. 100; paper. Price, 
twenty-five cents. 

Convenient, useful, multum in parvo.” 


Tue American BuiILpeEr, a Journal ot 
Art, a first-class monthly, edited and published 
by Charles D. Lakey, in Chicago, IIL, at $5 a 
year. Single numbers, 35 cents. 

All who intend to build any sort of a house, be 
it of brick, stone, or wood, should read the 

American Builder. 


Tae New York Repvstican is the 
title of a new political weekly recently com- 
meneed in this city, edited by A. J. Duganne, and 
published at $3 a year. Address, P. O. Box 2205, 
New York. It is an administration paper, and wiil 
support the Republican party. 


Drrecrory of the Furniture, Cabinet- 
ware, Upholstery, and Piano Manufacturers and 
Dealers. Published by J. Arthurs Murphy & 
Co., Mercantile and Statistical Agency, 111 Nas- 
san Street, New York. 








